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in propvortion to their number in the general population of this 
country, Government and business are rightly concerned that they 
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also are concerned, but their primary interest is that such people 
understand and recognize the implications of their example and 
influence from the standpoint of the Christian faith. 


Therefore, this ccnsultation is being held to explore the problem 
of the churches! responsibility. We must first of all understand 
the extent and nature of this participation abroad; we can then 
proceed to-look at the programs already in operation by which 
government, business, and education are preparing people for such 
overseas service, 
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STATEMENT OF WELCOME 


Roy G. Ross 


It is a privilege to welcome you to this consultation on Christian laymen 
overseas, No conference could be more appropriate to the time in which we live. 


It is gratifying to note that we have in our group Christian lay men and 
women from many walks of life - from government ~ from foundations - from busi- 
ness - from higher education - and also leaders of the churches with special 
attention to lay organizations and youth. il are here as members of the church 
to discuss the opportunities and responsibilities of Christian lay men and women 
overseas for making an effective witness to their Christian faith as they work 
in a variety of secular pursuits and as they have contacts with the communities 
and cultures in which they find themselves. 


The fact that there are over a million Americans located overseas is widely 
known to the people of this nation. The fact of their wide occupational spread, 
the variety of their contacts or potential contacts with people of other nations, 
their potential power as interpreters of our culture and as interpreters of our 
faitn is not yet realized by the majority of the American people but is also well 
known to members of this group. Otherwise you would not be here. 


We like most thoughtful citizens share the concern of our government as to 
the image which both the leaders and the masses of nations abroad will obtain of 
America through the multiplied day by cay contacts of our emissaries of govern-~ 
ment, our exchange scholars, the directors and advisors to programs of relief 
and welfare, the representatives of foundations and the agents of a wide variety 
of businesses. The vast group of Americans around the world will include oil 
drillers and diplomats, Fullbright professors and social scientists, company 
doctors and UNESCO representatives, airline pilots and administrators, soldiers 
and missionaries, We know that the day has passed when we will be judged solely 
or even primarily by what we say about ourselves either as honest self appraisal 
or propaganda. That judgment will come to some extent from those who come to 
our shores and study our life at the home base. But primarily it will be deter~ 
mined through the multiplied individual contacts of persons cf high and low 
estate who watch our behavior abroad, ovr professional conduct, our attivudes 
toward persons, the motivation of our programs, and our indirect witness to our 
real moral and ethical concepts, Being aware of this fact we can only be pleased 
by the rapidly expanding attention which is being given by government and by 
business and cuitural groups to special types of training and briefing which will 
develop people who are sensitive to their opportunities for both overt and casual 
witness to the image of America - to the image which our government or the send- 
ing institutions aecire to create in the minds of other nations, 


It is also gratifying to note that our government has created an office of 
the Bureau of International Cuitural Relations for tne purpcse according to the 
director, Mr, Robert H. Thayer, of "the coordinated use of our cultural and 
educational resources in the fieid of foreign affairs, for the development of a 
ocial environment which will make for an enduring peace and the common political 
good of mankind." This move is epee ees ne because it recognizes that the ceve lop- 
ment of commonly recognized moral, intellectual and social values is as important 
to today's world as the scientific and technological iimprovement which is being 
so spiendidiy achieved by ovr scientists, 
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Our conference today has been called to view the fact of Americans abroad 
in a special context, namely the mandate of the gospel and the mission of the 
church in reference to the vast majority of these persons who are professed 
Christians and therefore laymen of the church, It is my hope that this confer- 
ence will not be lacking in awareness or support of our government programs. I 
know that we will hail with appreciation the whole effort for cultural exchange 
and understanding and will see our necessary involvement in this enterprise as 
Christians, On the other hand, it is our hope that we will also get the answers 
to some very urgent practical problems which we face as Christians, 


1. What do persons living abroad and their families need by way of 
nurture of their faith at a time when they are subject to new 
concepts and new ways of life? 


2. What opportunities do Christian lay people have in their special 
vocations for making an effective and dignified witness to their 
Christian convictions without violating principles of good human 

elations? (Is there any ieaf which we can take from the book of 

slamic practice?) 


3. What are tne cpportunities for active identification with the 
Christian movement around the world as embodied specifically in:- 


(a) English speaking churches overseas; 
(b) Christian churches with indigenous leadership; 
.c) Christian educational institutions and hospitals; 


(d) Denominational and interdenominationally sponsored missionary 
programs; and 

(ec) Programs of interchurch aid and emergency relief which are 
sponsored and often directed by western Leadership? 


4, What opportunities are there for Christian witness through the 
cultivation of friendship and exchange of views in social and 
family life contexts? 


5. What can Christian laymen do to help people in the churches of the 
homeland to a better understanding cf the pecple of other nations ~ 
their culscural heritage, their aspirations, their religious concepts 
and vheir spiritual as well as physical needs? 


6, What steps can be taken to awaken Christian laymen to their oppor= 
tunities and challenge them to action? 


It seems to me especiaily appropriate that such a conference as this should 
be held at a time when the churches of the whole worid through their resvective 
national councils, but more particularly through the World Council of Churches, 
are attempting to identify and interpret a more significant role for laymen in 
the lite of the churchs3 also at a time when the mission boards of the churches 
are reappraising their roles, their policies, and procedures and are moving 
eae ns from paternalism to partnership in their relations with peoples of other 

ands. 


I will close therefore by saying that the convictions back of this confer- 
ence may be summarized as follows:- 


1. That we face a world situation where we will inevitably have an 
inter-penetration of culture; 


2. That any image of America which results from this inter-penetra- 
tion will be totally inadequate if it is principally an image 
of materialistic advance and technological development or even 
if it is an image of moral and ethical standards without an under-~ 
standing of their grounding in a Christian philosophy of life; 


3, That the principal medium for the inter-penetration of cultures 
from an American viewpoint will be through our citizens overseas; 


lh, That the doors of the past for the proclamation of the Christian 
faith through institutional missionary programs, conceived, 
financed or led by outside forces, are rapidly closing; and that 
the greatest opportunities of the future rest with indigenous 
f [es 
programs, abetted by the quiet witness by word and example of 
dedicated Christian laymen from cther lands; 


5, That such an approach is supported by the Protestant concept of 
the priesthood of ail believers; and 


6. That the church through conferences such as this needs to develop 
means wnereby laity can be made aware of their opportunities and 
commitments and can obtain such training as they need and desire. 


HARD QUESTIONS FOR THE AMERICAN CHRISTIAN ABROAD 


Pa EO: SEA 


Opening Address by 


DEAN HARLAN CLEVELAND 


I don't know how many of you saw yesterday a news item in which a man actu- 
ally did bite a dog, I've been waiting for that for years, Up to that time the 
nearest thing to it had been a news item a year ago in which an admiral fell off 
a boat. On a trip to Asia from which I have just returned -= just practically 
this minute -- I ran into a situation which seemed just as strange as a man biting 
a dog. I was up in Rawalpindi, which is the new capital of Pakistan, minding my 
own business in my hotel room for a moment, and there was a knock cn the door and 
a Pakistani came in bearing a large brief case, He was a Seventh Day Adventist 
come to seil me the Gospel, I found that I didnit want what he had very badly, 
but I found myself wondering, especially since I had in mind that I was coming 
back to this conference, whether I had anything that would be of any use to him, 
I was unable to persuade him that I did, and we parted, I hope, friends -- in 
this cross-cultural contact between an Episcopalian and a Seventh Day Adventist. 


So I was criven to think ahead to this meeting, called -- if I may momentari- 
ly extend our terms of reference -- to consider whether the Christian church is 
irrelevant to that most startling and least understood ethical issue of our time, 
the deep mitual involvement of the nations in each other's internal affairs. 


We are called to consider whether there is in this time of very rapid change 
and very Geep involvement a dynamic relationship between ovr monotneistic faith 
and this fractured world. For if a dismembered world is going to be re~membered, 
the leading spirits will likely be those with the most power to affect their 
neighoors, and that means the Americans. And among the Americans, the stroke oar 
Wiil be pulied, if at all, by those who live and work overseas, 


So I like the spirit in which this meeting is called because it's a spirit 
of concreteness, It‘s a spirit of applicability to real issues that really 
bother real people in the real world. Itis not the common spirit of mutual dedi- 
Cation to something called peace -= so vague a bianket that under it Khrushchev 
can snuggie comfortably up to us, It!s certainly not that spirit of Brotherhood 
-~ with a capitai B -- the generalized but full-throated endorsement of which 
seems to deafen so many distinguisned citizens to discrimination in Southern 
schools and Northern housing, Nor is it the resuit of rendering religion itself 
so shapeless and unsubstantial that all men together can happily worship that 
vague, oblong, undifferentiated entity which, as William Lee Miller has put it, 
is known to readers of college religion papers as "The Great Whatever." No, this 
common spirit is the conviction that men and women who could easily come to blows 
over questions of general philosopny or codes of ethics, or even of Biblical 
interpretation, can nevertheless come together and decide what to do next avout 
any problem which affects them all. 


What is that problem? It reaches out to us I think from the morning's news~ 
papers today and every day. For reading the news of the worid has become for 
Americans a triple form of shock, electrified by the power our huge economy has 
enthrusted to us in world affairs. First, there's the shock of being noticed -« 
that uncomfortabie feeling that we Americans are curiosities on parade, like an 
68-foot basketball player walking down Main Street. In most of the countries we 
now deal with the American is in fact taller, lighter skinned, better dressed -- 
according to his ow standards at least -- and richer than the people he mects, 
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If you go abroad you are automatically catapulted into the upper strata of the 
societies you visit. Even if nobody pays much attention to you at home, you are 
likely to be classed as an ex-officio celebrity abroad, More than |; million 
Americans go overseas every year -~ if you include in the term "overseas" the 
Rio Grande and the waters that separate us from Canada, Many go, I am sure, 
partiy because they feel a little more like ex-officio celebrities when they go 
ebroad than they do at home, 


Most Americans are not used to being so noticed wherever they go and whatever 
they do. A Foreign Service Officer, trying to describe the difference between 
working abroad and working at home, once told me that his Washington assignments 
felt like jungle warfare -- that is he could stick his head up whenever he wanted 
to but most of the time he was under the protective, if treacherous, cover of 
anonymity. But work overseas he compared to desert warfare. "You're right up 
there on the horizon," he said, "for everybody to see -= and shoot at if they 
choose." 


This is the second kind of shock ~- our growing feeling that the brickbat 
throwers of the world are uniting against us, that the Communists have a new 
slogans: "Brickbat throwers of the world unite, You have nothing to lose but 
your aim." Where brickbats are outlawed by effective police, or by the canons 
of good taste, words are hurled instead and contrary to the nursery rhyme they 
can hurt too. This new international sport of throwing things at the Americans - 
is, of course, ceeply disturbing to us at home and indeed is fast becoming a 
major factor in American politics, To cope with a vicious mob in Caracas or deal 
with hecklers in Svardlovsk is a new form of heroism, unavailable to the prior 
generations of American political leaders. To debate our virtues and vices with 
our critics, in testy interviews with Khrushchev or to give patient answers to 
newspaper men in Washington, becomes a duty of office for dozens of government 
officials. 


Ever since the Book-of-the-Month Club certified the mass interest in the 
impression we make abroad by launching "The Ugly American" on its spectacular 
sale, the season has been open for national self-flagellation, for lurid descrip- 
tions of how bad that impression often is. Yet a sober second look, in the after- 
math of President Eisenhower's extraordinary reception in supposedly neutral 
countries, brings us to the third form of shock -- the sudden realization of how 
eagerly hundreds of millions of people around the world await a clear signal that 
the United States has grown up to the power it already wields, 


The world in which we have to learn to use this power is changing so very rapidly 
that it is well to remind ourselves once in a while -- say, about once a week -- 
of the main themes and trends in world politics, 


1. Man's restless desire to be informed, expressing itself in scientific 
invention and technological innovation, has its social fall-out in an accelerating 
pace of change everywhere. In matters of politics this means that our problem 
often is not to get along with the present government but to get along with the 
next government. For the political "ins" are everywhere on their way out. That 
Ts one of the few predictable things there is about world politics, And this is 
why words like "stability", "security", and "survival" no longer carry much mean- 
ing as expressions of national or international or individual aims -- though they 
still cluster up our political vocabulary on both sides of the partisan debate in 
this country, 


Our first problem then is to build an assumption of rapid change into every- 
thing that we do. This may seem obvious but it's equally obvious that we're not 
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yet doing it on the foreign policy level and there is no particular reason to 
suppose that we would be good at doing it in any cf our institutional efforts -- 
business, even missionary efforts -- these days, 


2. Nationalism, which can be both a binding and a divisive force, is the 
dominant political idea throughout Asia, Africa, and Latin America, And even 
though the nations of the western world feel that it is somehow a bit passe and 
are already looking beyond nationalism to new forms of association or regional 
association, Americans working in the underdeveloped areas cannot escape the 
obligation to reckon with nationalist aspirations, 


3. We must reckon also with the passionate desire of articulate opinion in 
most of the non-Western world for a policy of non-alignment with big powers which 
are widely believed to be unduly preoccupied with the cold war. 


4, Leaders in the new nations are themselves preoccupied with the building 
of the varied institutions that express their desire for "Modernization". People 
who presume to participate in their destiny are expected to help build such insti- 
tutions, not merely to lecture them about ethics and freedom. 


5, The rapid rise of Soviet and Chinese economic growth did not create any 
of these problems, It dves make our interest in them more urgent, and it probably 
speeds up our response to them, But our chief problem does not lie in Soviet pro- 
duction records but in our own hearts and willis, in our own decisions as to what 
to do with our own wealth and power. 


6, The Western Europeans have with U.S. support shown in the past decade a 
remarkable power to revive their economy and revise their political institutions. 
This makes them once again our partners rather than our dependencies in the excit- 
ing history of the 1960s. 


These stirring events have deeply affected the foreign policy of every segment 
of our society, for we Americans are of course as pluralistic about our internation- 
al affairs as we are about everything else. You can no longer talk about foreign 
policy of the State Department alone, or even of the government alone. In every 
field, in business, in government, in philanthropy, and in organized religion, 
American institutions are perforce involving themselves more deeply in the domestic 
affairs of foreign countries, We no longer deal with, we deal inside, other 
nations, And they return the favor, for this is the era of reciprocal internation- 
al intervention, 


These stirring events are also every American's affair. We prove it again 
and again. Just as we demonstrated in the business of desegregation in the schools 
that if you sit out the dance long enough then you have to over-compensate and go 
in with a rush, so we proved, for example, in the Middle East, that an attempt for 
several years to sit out the Middle East crisis resulted in the United States 
Marines sloching ashore in Lebanon. We demonstrate our dependence on other nations, 
in our very standard of material living, in relationship with other people. The 
wife of one of the Indian members of the UN Secretariat the other day went into a 
store on Fifth Avenue. She had about an hour to kill and thought she would find 
something to send back to some of her relatives in India. She looked all over the 
gift shop and finaily called the manager and said, "Pardon me, but do you have any~ 
thing American here?" And the man replied, "Well, we must have something American," 
and looked all around the place for about half an hour, and finally said, "Well, 
matam, I think I might be able to order something." The place was full of Swedish 
glass, and one thing and another, but no American gifts at all. 
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To me, however, the most striking proof of this new factor of interdependence 
in American life is the number of Americans overseas, The fact is that 1% of our 
population now lives and works abroad, And since several of the different pieces 
of literature sent us by the National Council had different statistics about 
Americans abroad, perhaps you would like to hear authoritatively just how many 
there are, At the latest government count, there were 1,590,000 Americans living 
abroad -= about a million military and dependents, the rest civilians and their 
dependents, Among the civilians, if you look at how many people are working 
abroad -- that is, cut out the non-working wives and children, and the retired 
people and people who "just like to live in Florence" -- you come down to a figure 
that has been over a hundred thousand for several years, is probably up now some- 
where in the neighborhood of 125,000. The government has more than 32,000 people 
abroad (three times as many of them working for the Defense Department as work for 
the State Department), There are about 30,000 missionaries (not 18,000 as one of 
the denominational pamphlets says), representing 300 different missionary 
societies from North America. There are upwards of 25,000 business men; 25,000 
can be counted, and there are a great many more who were not reached in the way 
this counting was done, There are something over 12,000 students and professors, 
and a number of other smaller categories, which add up to the total figure I just 
mentioned, 


It is not too much to say that nearly all of the responsible people in each 
of these groups have their fingers in the political pastry of other foreign 
countries in one way or another -- whether we the people of America like it or not, 
indeed whether we know it or not. But these fingers of ours are still largely 
paralyzed and ineffective. We don!t yet know how to wiggle them; we are not even 
sure we ought to be wiggling them at all. For we still are reluctant to believe 
that we are so deeply involved in matters which, because they are geographically 
removed from us, we feel cannot in the fullest sense be regarded as our affairs. 


Take our aid programs as an example. The American generals and colonels in 
charge of most military advisory groups abroad, -- many of them able soldiers, 
with excellent records as combat leaders and peacetime administrators -~ believe 
that their function is limited to the training of troops in the use of modern 
weapons and advising their military organizations in logistics. Yet in a dozen 
countries or more, the arms and advice supplied through the military aid program 
and the foreign military officers we bring over to the United States for advanced 
training are almost bound to have a powerful -- often, as we have seen in the 
Middle East, a controlling -- voice in determining the political composition of 
their own civilian government, its foreign policy, and the direction of its 
economic development program, 


Similarly American technical and economic aid has a very important impact on 
the domestic politics of several dozen countries, for in this progress~conscious 
era a Minister of Health may ride to the premiership not on a white horse but on a 
malaria eradication program or a.network of carefully placed rural clinics, If in 
most countries you ask the American military aid people or the civilian technicians 
to describe the central purpose 9f their mission, their purpose will normally be 
formulated either in vague cliches about making friends, or in the narrow language 
of the respondent's speciality, "We're here to. prevent people from going blind 
with trachoma" -- that kind of thing. Cur government does many admirable things 
around the globe, but it has yet to relate them to each other in the central pur- 
poses of American foreign policy. 


Much the same thing could be said of specialized activity in private fields 
as well, That, of course, is why presidential candidates, for example, go into 
such tailspins when somebody raises a general question that can't be answered in 
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the language of specialists, like the issue of population control, or the perennial 
question of how the benefits of raising productivity will be shared, or the gnaw- 
ing, insistent question: ‘What is economic growth for?" -- which is the under- 
developed areas! version of that most puzzling of otr own American issue: “After 
affluence, what?" 


The great religious and ethical traditions, particularly those that have been 
modernized, as we believe, by the Reformation, ought to have something to say about 
all these issues -- something different from, perhaps even more relevant than, what 
the United States as a nation can yet bring itself to say. Yet the crises in every 
organized reiigion all around the worid seem to have this in common, the worry that 
the ancient truths will somehow be judged irrelevant to the unprecedented issues 
of a world that doesn't yet know where it is going but knows that it is going 
there fast. 


If we are going to consider here the Christian witness overseas, perhaps we 
should pause a moment and pay our respects to the missionary movement as such, 
When the risen Christ told his followers, "Go ye therefore and teach all nations," 
he was talking about a contemporary world populated by 250 million people and it 
is often forgotten He was crucified at an age that seems young to us, but was 
already eight years beyond the allotted span for that time in history, which was 
an expectancy of 25 years. The field for evangelism, of course, has increased 
more than ten-fold since then. He didn't say to His disciples, "Go West"; that 
was left for somebody else to say later on. But His words were interpreted to 
imply primarily a Western migration of a Word which came to dominate the Mediter- 
ranean, Roman, and North European worids and was brought to the American continent 
with the first settlers, Propagation of the faith has since been an important 
element in every American churchis activity. 


Nearly 30,000 U.S. and Canadian citizens today work overseas in the service 
of 300 religious organizations. lIach year more than 1,000 Americans pack up and 
depart for some church activity in a foreign country. The American missionary 
effort today is concentrated, as is the U.S, Government's Foreign Aid Program, in 
the underdeveloped regions, 28% of the missionaries are in Asia, 235% of them are 
in Latin America, 223% of them are in Africa, but fewer than 3% in the Middle East 
where Islam is by universal missionary testimony the toughest field for evangelism. 


One is bound to notice that mission strategy -- that is, the means adopted 
for spreading the Word -- has changed a good deal since the Crusaders sacked 
Jerusalem, butchering every Moslem and burning every Jew, or Pizzaro promised the 
Inca of Peru death by strangling rather than by fire if he accepted baptism, Good 
works as an enticement to right thinking have long been considered potent mission-~ 
ary strategy. Schools and medicine have proved effective come-ons for religious 
faith in the modern era, The string of modern hospitais maintained by those same 
Seventh Day Adventists, for example, has gained that denomination much favor 
throughout Asia. Many churches in the United States now find places for agricul- 
tural experts in the villages of Asia and Africa where most of their time is spent 
on problems of productivity and marketing, often working in the fields with their 
ow manual labor. Missionary teachers include not only the dedicated young lady 
drilling African tribal children on English pronounciation, but the distinguished 
professor of biology advising Japanese graduate students on the Ph.D. disserta- 
tions. Only about half of American missionaries cverseas are primarily evangelists. 
The others are engaged in some form of churchesponsored social service. The anti- 
que image of the patriarchal, soul-saving missionary has lost its sharpness. 


When you talk to the missionaries about their probiems three themes emerge. 
First, of course, is the theme of nationalism. We talked to one missionary group 
in Addis Ababa, and one missionary present was very provd of the fact that he has 
just sent in a new budget which increased the American financial contribution and 
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simultaneously abolished the American mission as such. This is a sample of what 
is happening all over the world. It is of course partly imaginary, partly 
symbolic (the Ethiopian. church in question was still being run by some extremely 
blond-looking Scandinavians), but there is nevertheless this trend toward setting 
up something that at first has the appearance and increasingly has the reality of 
an indigenous institution. It is forced on the missionaries to some extent by 
what is happening politically around the world, The Indians, for example, really 
won'!t let anybody in to do missionary work any more if he is coming primarily to 
preach rather than to. engage in Mites servi.ces,. 


The second Bide the ret Soe as worry out loud about, when you talk to them 
about overseas service, is the proliferation of different Christian sects and the 
resulting internal warfare in the Protestant camp. There are 97 different North 
American missionary groups in Japan, 95 in India, 57 in Taiwan, 51 in Brazil, 9 
in the Philippines, 6 in Hong Kong, 3h in the Belgian Congo, 29 in Colombia, 28 
in Nigeria. As a Chinese lady said to me in Taiwan, "I've been wanting to be a 
Christian for years but I can't figure out what to join." 


The third concern which the missionaries express is directly relevant to our 
current concern here, Faced with nationalistic resistance and internicine warfare 
in the prosecution of normal missionary work, some missionaries are beginning to 
talk about a wholly different strategy -- the education of the thousands of Chris- 
tian laymen who are living abroad in secular employment. The trouble here was 
succinctly stated by a Lutheran: "The concept is no longer that of a Christian 
West bringing light to a heathen East. Now we know that the West is not Christian.” 
Perhaps overseas evangelism should start, therefore, with the overseas Americans. 
After all, in the early church it is said many of the ordained clergy, and even 
bishops, supported themselves by gainful employment; the tiny bands of Christians 
sponsored by North American missionary boards cannot readily expand; then why 
shouldnit some of these American laymen, who are overseas anyway for business, 
government, and voluntary agencies, carry their proportion of the Christian 
missionary load? 


The evidence to date does not support the implication that Americans abroad 
are or can be more oriented toward organized religion than their stay-at-home 
compatriots, Moreover the very interest of bringing Christianity to the overseas 
Americans in a recognizedly and comfortably American form may actually help to 
build a wall around the American overseas communities which are already too prone 
to live to themselves. There is a wonderful story in Rome which is apropos, about 
the lady who was asked to bring a macroni casserole to the church supper and re- 
plied on the telephone that she wasn't sure she would be able to do it because the 
commissary was closed and she didn't know where she would get the macaroni! The 
National Council is of course acutely aware of the dilemma which faces its Over- 
seas Churches, An American pastor overseas has not only the problem of getting 
the overseas Americans into his church on Sundays, he must also worry about 
whether they are coming because it is Christian or because it is American. As an 
Episcopalian, I have noticed that as you go around the world you do not see the 
Episcopalians in the Anglican church, you find them in the American Overseas Union 
Church, where there is one. | 


The pastor of one Overseas Union Church frowned with deep concern when he told 
me, "So many people say, after church service on Sunday, "Thank you so much, doctor, 
it was just like being home for an hour.!" But maybe the church is not supposed to 
be merely a little bit of America, Maybe it is intended to be a little bit of 
Christianity, too. 


In spite of these difficulties, the hope persists in some quarters that by 
- bringing more overseas Americans to Christ their faith will somehow rub off on the 
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non-Christian people with whom they deal. This is, indeed, the assumption behind 
this very Consultation in which we are engaged. As a minimum, some missionaries 
would hope by educating overseas laymen to reduce the adverse effects of the over- 
seas Americans on the missionary movement as such, Fcr as D. Howard. Smith has 
rather bluntly put it, "The failure of the church to substantiate the claim that 
Christianity is the faith for the worid is due more than anything else to the fact 
that the multitudes of Asia and Africa have failed to see in the lives of those who 
have come to them from the Christian West any compelling reason why they shouid 
forsake their own spiritual and moral values for those of Christianity.? 


What, then, can Christian laymen do in overseas service? Suppose we assume 
for the sake of the argument this weekend that American Christians going sbroad 
are not well enough prepared for what faces them -~ a reasonably safe proposition, 
Have the churches something to say to them that might be helpful? 


The answer, if we are to judge by the literature which was sent out to us in 
advance is No. It all adds up to the admonition that Christians should act in a 
Christian manner. That!s not very helpful so far. Can we do any better this 
weekend? I think we can. For I think we can identify one factor above ail which 
makes it difficult for Americans to relate themselves effectively to other people 
across the world!s natural, cultural frontiers. That factor is the contemporary 
lack of a convincing moral basis for our massive participation in other people's 
internal affairs -- a degree of participation which any previous generation would 
have instantly labeled as "interference!, but which we take, if anything, too much 
for granted. 


If this problem of developing an ethic of mutual international involvement is 
not the church's business, what is? If we look at our problem in these terms, it 
is suddenly clear that the missionary function of the American layman overseas 
does not start with selling the Gospel to whomever he can get to stand still and 
listen, It starts not with answers but with questions. For the plain fact is 
that we don't yet know enough about other cultures and traditions to be able to 
cooperate effectively with them. Not that there isn't a great deal of cultural 
exchange, to be sure, but somehow most of it seems to be kind of a one-way traffic, 
Cultural exports from the United States have penetrated even more deeply than the 
rising tide of tourists, soldiers, and technical assistance experts. 


I have reported elsewhere the finding in an exceedingly random survey during 
the winter of 1950 that the hit tune of Asia was the haunting Criental melody 
"Rock Around the Clock". American movies are everywhere, If in a world of cul- 
tural pluralism there is any common denominator, it is sureiy the universal appeal 
of the standard Western. Half the audience for ail Holiywood films is in Europe 
today, and American produced movies occupy more than 50% of the total screen time 
in each of the world!s major regions, From 230 to 320 million people listen to 
the radio at least once a week, and the Voice of America alone fills up more than 
5% of the 10,000 weekly hours emitted by all international radio broadcasting media. 
American!s fast communication media pour forth each day between one and two million 
words for foreign consumption. 


The reverse low of cultural communication is rather more difficult to assess, 
mostly because there's so much less of it. How many foreign movies did you see 
last year? How often did you tune in to a short-wave broadcast from overseas last 
month? How many news stories do you read. each day that have not been screened 
through our own ethnocentric news agencies and acquired an American point of view 
along the way? The gigantic deficit in our cultural balance of payments doesn't 
make us lose gold, but something more precious -= our comprehension of the world 
which our power affects so deeply. A veteran of many years in Africa once told 
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me that his fellow Americans often "come out with ready-made opinions." "It is 
important," he said, "that they manufacture their opinions partly out of local 


materials, " 


The problem was illustrated very dramatically for me by a comment from an Air 
Force man at a seminar we had last summer on language training. "I don't see why 
you're making such heavy weather of this language thing," he said a little impa- 
tiently. "Why not do what we do around our Air Force bases in Morocco -- just make 
everybody learn English?" There was an embarrassed silence. I was in the chair 
and I couldn!t think of anything polite to say. Finally I was rescued by a man 
from one of the civilian government agencies. "Well, that takes care of their 
understanding us," he said slowly and gently. "Now, what do we do about our 
understanding them?" 


Once we come to understand enough about the other fellow's way of thinking, 
not to judge it as bad just because it differs from our own, then we are ready for 
the second step: to participate with the other fellow in developing a common moral 
basis for acting together as if we both really believed in the brotherhood of man. 
But the cultural bridges which we build for this purpose will not be fashioned of 
big vague words -~ which are all to easy to agree on -~ they are not fashioned 
either of forms of worship, nor of translations of a westernized Gospel, not yet of 
that directionless friendliness that is supposed to characterize down-to-earth, 
village-level, people-to-people relationships, No, the relevant bridges to build 
are the kinds of social institutions which will actually serve the values we pro- 
fess, the values ultimately associated with individual freedom and dignity. We 
missed this boat, of course, in China. In spite of our gigantic importation of 
Christian good-will, we missed the boat because we Christians didn't pay enovgh 
attention to the building of political and economic institutions within which 
individual self~development could be assured. And when the attack came, it came 
at the level of political institutions. 


It will be said ~- and there is some truth in the objection -- that a man can 
not contribute to a foreign land something which he does not already have within 
him when he goes abroad. And so it will be said that we should wait, before 
tackling the problem of the overseas Christian, until we first create a wholly 
satisfactcry Christian life in our own parishes and congregations at home. If we 
intend to do nothing this rationalization will serve as well as any. But it isn't 
true, is it, that we cannot export what we do not have ourselves?. We reject cene 
tral economic planning for ourselves, but cheerfully export its techniques and 
practice in nearly every underdeveloped country in the free world. Besides, there 
is always a special challenge in overseas life and work. A deeper understanding 
of the Gospel, a closer relationship to Christ, often results from an unusual feel- 
ing of inadequacy in the face of unprecedented challenge. Perhaps in searching for 
a Christian approach to overseas operations, we may even find something we can use 
at home. 


The Church's missionary task, then, is of long standing. But the object of 
that commitment seems to get fuzzier and fuzzier with every passing year. No won- 
der there is increasing difficulty in raising support for church work abroad. No 
wonder the posture of so many clergy is simply to maintain a discreet silence om 
the subject, and merely to get on with the always unfinished work at their own 
"village level", the parish. But we need not be embarrassed, surely at not having 
thought through what may prove to be the greatest crisis of purpose in organized 
Christianity since the Reformation. What we have left undone is to talk about this 
change out loud, to begin to substitute for sentimental people-to-people interna~ 
tionalism, a touch reappraisal of mission strategy that includes our lay mission- 
aries. 


ie, 


Not just in the seminaries but in the parishes, surely, we must begin to hash 
over the fundamental dilemmas: How subversive do we want to be in the face of cur- 
rent naticnalist enthusiasm? Do we know enough about the other main religions 
of the world -- and if not, are we bright enough to learn how God and man appear 
through their cultural lenses? Can we distill from our faith an essence that 
transcends the essentially Western history in which much of that faith has been 
developed? What should we know about the Pentecostal and fundamentalistic sects 
which seem to be inheriting an increasing share of the regular mission fields (the 
National Council of Churches now is related to only about oe of all the Protes~ 
tant missionaries abroad)? Are we flexible enough to abolish our missions and then 
turn around and invest even more in support of fraternal work of one kind or 
another in indigenous churches? And outside the mission field as a whole, can we 
make our overseas churches serve more as cross-cultural bridges and less as western 
enclaves? 


And finally, how can Christians best develop a curiosity, a lively desire 
to understand the other fellow!s way of thinking and then follow up with creative, 
mutual institution-building programs ~- through government, business, and voluntary 
agencies, as well as through church work as such -- that exoress Christian values 
in the form of d rable, secular institutions, not in the form of vague, all-purpose 
words? 

As we ponder these questions we will do well to look in the usual place -- 
not in the stars, but in ourselves, If it is to discuss such questions as these 
that we are gathered here this weekend, I am very glad I came, 
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Three Addresses on The Major Issues in the Total Problem 


I. Dwayne Orton 


This issue which lies before us, namely, the mission of the Church respecting 
overseasmanship, concerns the same mission which the Church has among people of 
the same kind who occupy the board rooms and executive offices of corporations in 
this country. It is an identical mission, for the man who goes out is apt, if he 
is a success, and only 50% of them are, to be concerned with doing the thing under 
the guidance of those who sit in the plush seats at home. If he acts a certain 
way in Djakarta, it's probably because he thinks that!s the way the folks at home 
are concerned that he act. 


At any rate, the basic problem is to bring these people, as well as other people, 
face to face with the saving power of Jesus Christ in individuals wherever they 
are and whatever vocation they may have to work in. But of deep concern to me, 

as I have been engaged in this whole question of industrial personality these 
eighteen years, after sixteen years in college administration, is the growing 
feeling that the professional churchman must now come, with respect to economic 
affairs, to a deeper understanding of the manner in which, the basis on which, and 
the incentives for which, the new manager of the economic system of tomorrow is 
motivated -- the basis of his vocation. 


I doubt if many business men are looking to the Church with expectancy of the 

Church helping them solve their problems of overseasmanship. I have an idea that 
few church people have a real grasp of and insight into the avenues of Christianity 
working through the economic order, Here is a miracle channel through which the 
mission of the Church may be carried out in a fashion we hardly conceived of not 
long ago. But from my observation, business is eager to find ways out of this prob- 
lem that is thrust upon it. 


What is the situation? I'll add to the confusion or to the confirmation of statis- 
tics. We recently had for THINK magazine a round up in this field which pointed 
out that 1% of the American population lived abroad, that 30,000 of these people 
are engaged in private American businesses abroad and that the business itself runs 
to 60 billion dollars a year. I won!t vouch for the authenticity of that; I am 
interested here merely in indicating again the volume. These businesses are con- 
cerned with the selection of personnel, and they are not getting very far with it. 
I indicate only that it costs about $50,000 to get an executive to the place where 
he can accept and operate efficiently in a responsible position abroad, And that 
according to Hall of the Research and Program Affairs Institute in Washington, who 
is concerned with this problem, our failure rate is running about 50% at the 
present time. Some of them live out their term abroad effectively, some of them 
are sent home soon, others are in a quandry all the time they are there, but it is 
estimated that about 50% of them are failures, And every one of these failures is 
a loss to the company, it's a loss in business, it's a loss to the image of America 
abroad, and this is a serious problem, 


One of Dean Cleveland's associates says that it is a human relations problem, and 
not a technical competency problem. Dr. Gerard Mangone has used the term "ethno- 
centricism", The experts realize that cultures vary, and that propriety here is 
not necessarily propriety there, and so forth, Another term I like very well which 
was coined by our afternoon speaker is "culture-shock", which is involved in this 
transposition of a person to another land, and his missing the familiar culture 
signs and symbols in social intercourse, At any rate, business is greatly con- 
cerned, but business is not getting at the reot of the problem at all. It is at 
this point that the Church has much to contribute, 
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Business is concerned with selection, through interviews. One company has people 
interviewed by men who have lived in the country to which they are to go. They 
are utilizing special services, such as the Overseas Training Research Institute. 
All sorts of special investigations are made. Wives and children must be consid- 
ered, and if the wife doesn't measure up, the husband is forgotten for overseas 
service, One outfit gives its overseas people $100 worth of language training 
before they go. Our own corporation has a compulsory requirement in our World 
Trade headquarters for language study, There are many different devices being 
used, such as advance visits to a country, spending money to send people to try 
them out or let them observe situations, 


Special training programs are being started in connection with the universities. 

But all of this is only picking at spots here and there. Training is "low man on 
the totem pole", We donit know what to do, we don't know how to do it. The prob- 
lem is far deeper than the things mentioned, for after all, the man who goes 

abroad is sent by the policies that are made in board rooms and executive offices 

of the companies that send him abroad. While selection as a technique is important, 
selection in terms of broad policy is far more important, Simple training in area 
studies can be of some gain, but those area studies must be bolstered by an under- 
Standing of the deep and abiding mission which business itself must carry out, 


I now want to suggest that the Church can make a significant contribution to this 
whole new field of mission, for it seems to me that the missionary endeavor, which 
was evangelistic and still is, with medical missions and agricultural missions, 
might just as logically include business missions, Too often the business process 
has been set off apart, and it is said, well, it is inherently evil. It!s job is 
to accumulate, to acquire, to amass, and the inferences of "you cannot serve God 
and mammon" have blinded us to the fact that you can make mammon serve God -- that 
is the thesis of my suggestions, 


There is an awakening taking place within business on very practical grounds -- 
that the most significant feature of the business process is the human resource. 
This is no sentimentality but a hard cold realization that we are investing so much 
more in the human stuff of the economic process than in buildings and machinery, 
and it is so cogtly to replace -- as indicated by the comment that it takes $50,000 
to place a man overseas in effective service -- that we cannot allow that resource 
to be played up and down the scale of the economic scene. He is an investment, not 
an expense. Here is an awakening within the economic process into which the Church 
should wade. 


Now in terms of other things such as the citizenship of business, there is a grow- 
ing feeling among business leaders, although they can't articulate it. Here the 
great Hebrew-Christian tradition is needed to clarify and articulate the sense of 
trusteeship and stewardship which is emerging. Sometimes we see it in terms of 
alms giving, much ado about Community. Chest drives and all that kind of thing, but 
in a far deeper sense, there is a feeling of trusteeship in the economic process 
that is coming out a bit here and there, and there is need for identifying this in 
terms of the Christian mission. 


Here is a job and challenge for the Church, to recognize this ferment and produce 
a Christian philosophy of business management, or to work with business management 
apart from the philosophy of it. The pastor of a church to which I once belonged 
said from the pulpit, "We can't expect a business to be a good citizen; it's 
acquisitive," But we can expect a business to be a good citizen, and if we don't 
expect it, and help it to articulate good citizenship, difficulties multiply. 


For example, businesses that feel themselves a part of the current nationalism are 
the ones that are sticking. One of the most successful enterprises in Sumatra has 
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had little trouble while competitors have had much, The reason is that he said 

from the start, "We will train the nationals to occupy every place of responsibility 
in our process that they can take, and as fast as they can assume responsibility, 

we sent the Americans home," My own company has had that philosophy since 192, and 
we have Americans abroad only to get a job ready or to train someone out there to 
take over, As soon as national management is available, the American comes home, 


The business process is beginning to discover that in many ways it is dependent 
upon the basic philosophy of the value of the individual person, the human value, 
The concept of expanding economy is not just an economic idea. It is deeply res- 
ponsible to the feeling that people are of utmost importance, It is not a matter 
of making more things at a smaller profit, or fewer things with a higher margin of 
profit, It is the idea that Henry Ford put into inimitable words when he looked 
at the Model T and said, "I don't care how the thing looks so long as every family 
can have one." It is the concept of production for use -~ and our Communist 
friends have no mortgage on that term. This is good Christian doctrine, and I want 
to feel the Church working inside industry, from the pulpit, through the parish, 
through all the social mileu in which both the Church and industry find themselves, 
to invest this emerging feeling and temper with the strength and the force and the 
eternity of Christian teaching, 


Then we won't need to worry about who gets sent overseas, In Rotary we say, "He 
profits most who serves best." I would turn that around and say, "He who serves 
best profits most." Then there needn't be any worry about what the profits are 
used for if it starts from that base, 


Please keep in mind that the overseas business man is here with us, and spreading 
over the world most amazingly. The tremendous investment resources that we have 
are deploying more and more around the globe, and the people who go out to work on 
those things are in a position to be of great effect for the spreading of the 
Christian mission, and for saving the uncommitted areas for freedom, because they 
are in a face to face, person to person relationship. The managers of economic 
enterprise are key forces in this great task of spreading the mission. I think 
they are going to get the spirit of self-investment and dedication if they get it 
through their churches at home and through the influence of those churches on 
American business, 


The channels are open, the possibilities are there, the ground isn’t hard ground, 
the seed will fall on fallow ground, but I think it will take a sympathetic 
identification of the Christian ministry and the Christian layman, in business 
and out of business. Here is a great mission at home, and consequently abroad. 


II. Mrs. Mildred McAfee Horton 


The particular issue that I want to discuss is the relationship between the repre- 
sentatives overseas of the several institutions which are sending them, these 
business men or military people, and the representatives of the Church in their 
institutional capacity, the missionaries, My interest in this particular phase of 
the subject developed rather more on some missions overseas which were not related 
to the Church, than in connection specifically with the Church, 


Let me mention a few episodes, Very shortly after the war, I went to Japan with 
an educational mission, and was a little startled to have a young Army officer, 

who had recently come to Japan from Korea, register genuine irritation over the 
fact that in his opinion, Iwa College, a Methodist school in Seoul, should have 
been used as headquarters for our military forces in Korea. But, said this boy, 
"there was a little woman there," (it was Helen Kim, the President) "and she talked 
the General out of it! She would never have done it if she hadn't learned English 
from those missionaries," 
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Then a little later my husband and I went.to India, and I was going to stay for a 
couple of months on another mission, this time with the United States Information 
Service, and I was going to visit colleges and universities. We landed in Madras 
on the 1900th anniversary of the arrival there of St. Thomas, We had a very dis- 
tinguished gathering to celebrate the occasion, It was interesting because the 
Catholic Archbishop presided, the Church of England Bishop was on the platforn, 

my Congregational husband was invited to speak, there were representatives of other 
missions, and there was a Moslem and there was a Hindu. The interesting thing from 
my point of view was the enthusiastic way in which the Moslem and the Hindu speak- 
ers expressed their deep appreciation to that first missionary and subsequent 
missionaries. To be sure, the Hindu gentleman made it very plain that there was 

no need of bringing any proselyting faith in with them, but that what the mission- 
ary had done was to show the possibilities of social settlements, and of hospitals 
and clinics, and certain types of education (we were meeting on the campus of a 
beautiful boys! high school under Mission auspices) and they expressed tremendous 
pratitude for these missionaries. You couldn't help feeling that the missionary 
was not an intruder when the people who were there were so tremendously grateful 
for him, 


But then I met some of our Information Service, American government officials, and 
one of them said to me, "Of course when we want to establish a new outpost some-~ 
where, we usually find a missionary there who can tell us who the influential 
people are with whom we ought to negotiate, but having once learned that from them, 
of course we have no further contact with the missionaries." I tried to find out 
why and got another clue when I was told by a different man that it is very dis- 
gusting the way these Indian Christians all wanted to know what this Information 
Service had to offer and we just had to stop giving our materials to Christians, 
because they were so interested they wanted to take the whole thing and we wanted 
to give it to real Indians. Now this was an American] 


One of the fine women on the staff of Information Service said in what I thought 
Was a very pious fashion, "Of course, I never had a date with any of our American 
missionaries, and the only time I do anything socially with the Indians is when 

I want them to feel that I am really interested in them," -~ which is a most 
horrible back-handed implication of relationship! 


Repeatedly I kept running into this type of attitude -- that the missionary and 
the Christian of the nation aren't really the people that know anything about this 
country, They often talk our language, therefore, they are not considered Indian. 
Furthermore, one of our fine missionary women, who had been there many years, was 
principal of a school recognized and established in the Indian University system 
of her territory, a faculty which had many more Indian teachers than American, 
said to me in absolutely good faith, knowing that I was there under government 
auspices, -~ "Were you told that our government officials were advised before they 
come to this part of the world that they must have nothing to do with missionaries?" 
She wasn't mad about it, just curious, because she said, "It seems to us awfully 
strange that when people come to learn-about another country, and find fellow 
Americans who speak their language and who have lived here for years -- it seems 
strange that they don't want to know anything that we've learned," 


The mission of the Church anywhere is the mission of the Church everywhere, Yet I 
got very much the feeling overseas that many who had been good regular, though 
rather uninformed attendants at church, probably going to their own suburban church 
because their children were in Sunday School and they had a little feeling they 
ought to be there -~- when they got overseas had the kind of notion that it was 
queer to be a Christian and that if they didn't want to identify themselves as 
Christians, this was a strain on the missionaries who are the people there identi-~ 
fied as Christians. 
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I want to note the fact that I understand perfectly why, when you are dealing with 
different areas, different institutions, your circles don't always meet. It is 
certain, as I have observed in various places, that missionaries who have devoted 
their lives to becoming an integral part of a community often found themselves out 
of rapport with the people who were coming and living as Americans in a foreign 
country. They quite clearly showed that they did not think that these foreigners 
coming in and living on a scale that nobody else could live on, surrounded by them- 
selves, not learning the language of the people with whom they were living, not 
planning to stay indefinitely, liking to be in the Embassy periodically, and the 
business men liking to meet with the politicos and knowing all the Senators as they 
came through -- the social classes just don’t mix very well, because it is true 
that a great many of the missionaries were dealing with folks who are the less 
influential people, 


Now this kind of conflict is a natural problem in human relationships. Furthermore, 
let's admit it, in every category of people there are some who are not compatible 
with each other. I have met missionaries with whom I would not care to spend the 
rest of my life, but I certainly have met business people of the same incompati- 
bility. I am terribly impressed by the figure Mr. Orton gives us that 50% of the 
people who go for business aren't successful, when if 50% of our missionaries had 
to be brought home because they weren't doing their job, we would be in serious 
difficulties. It is hard to finance them as it is, and we don't spend $50,000 on 
each one of them to get them there for a preliminary visit! If the Church could 
have this kind of money to do its job, wouldn't it be wonderful. But it doesn't 
have, and the result is that missionaries are poor, and the story of the magnifi- 
cent way in which they live on a scale so far above that of the people with whom 
they work that there just is no comparison -- I honestly think that may have been 
true once upon a time ~- that is one of the stereotypes of the old line missionary 
which, in my observation, just simply does not now apply. 


I'm sure it is true that there are missionaries who, having for years lived in a 
territory and tried on a pittance to set up a pilot project in something or other, 
are probably very difficult to deal with when a government official or a foundation 
official or somebody comes in with 50 times the money that he has ever had and 
undertakes to do something quick which looks as though it would not work, in the 
life experience of this man, Letis face it. It's very difficult to be overly 
enthusiastic about the newcomer who comes in with the resources to do the thing 
that you have been yearning to do all your life and haven't been able to do. 


Grant all this frustration -~ the thing I'm perplexed about and concerned about is 
that the churchman who goes over in business, in the military, in any profession, 
with technical assistance and all the rest -- could well be the person who is a 
magnificent moral support to the people who are there in the name of the Church, 

T am not at the moment thinking of the pastors of the American Churches Overseas, 
They are doing a wonderful thing and I don't feel sorry about them. Sometimes, 
having been overseas on occasion, I don!t think it hurts so much to be glad to feel 
a little at home sometimes. That doesn’t bother me. I do think it would be a 
stunning thing if the layman in another profession would somehow go into the Church 
with the natives and with the missionaries, and come to sense the thing which is 
now the dominant conviction of people working in the mission of the Church overseas, 
that the Church is the Church wherever it is. 


The Christian is a Christian in whatever culture he is, and it would be a magnifi-~ 
cent support to the work of the Church, abroad as well as at home, if these people 
would really be unashamed of the faith that is in them, willing to identify them- 
seives as Christians, cooperative with their fellow Christians, national and 
foreign, and convinced of the fact that God so loved the world that He gave His 
only begotten Son, part 
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Tilda: Kenneth Le Maxwell 


I shall try to raise certain questions in terms of what I think are some of the 
basic issues with which we shall be dealing, in addition to, those brought, out by 
my colleagues on this panel. I would begin with faith. :What-is the nature of our 
faith? Is there something in our faith which transcends culture, nation, social 
and economic orders of this world, which at the same time gives us an empathy with 
those very things over against which Christian faith can and does and must stand 
in judgment. Mrs, Horton finished where I was going to begin ~- namely, that God 
so loved the world. How do we interpret the meaning of "the world" here? Is this 
simply a collection of individuals, or does this include the orders of society? 

Is this something which can pull us out of our ethnocentricism and create in us a 
new mind, a new spirit, a new heart, a new attitude, a new outlook as worshippers 
of the Creator, the Sustainer, the Sovereign Lord of time and history, the Redeemer, 
Is there something here besides words? 


Second question. What is the nature of the Church in terms of this living relation- 
ship of ecumenicity? I remember Dr. Samuel Cavert saying to us in Divinity School 
that what this Christian movement needs is a good five-cent word for ecumenicity, 
but we haven't found it yet, But. in the whole experience we have been learning a 
lot in these few years, We used to sing about the heathen lands far away, and now 
those lands are singing about the heathen lands far away and thinking about the 
United States of America, 


Does this help us have a living relationship of ecumenicity -- does this give us 
some kind of gift by which we see ourselves as others see us =~ do we get new ideas 
of ourselves, of our culture, our nation? It should be so and at times we do, yet 
to cite a specific example, in the World Council Study on areas of rapid social 
change, it took some of us two years hammering at the idea that the basic "fourth 
category" ought not be the impact of the West, this kind of colonistic, imperial- 
istic thinking, but the question of the inter-relationships of the West with the 
rest of the world, Even those at the center of the ecumenical movement, all of us, 
have this kind of blind spot, but we do find in the living relationships of the 
ecumenical movement something that does tend to bring us out of ourselves to see 
ourselves more clearly and to be able to enter into relationships with others, and 
this becomes a new quality of life. 


At the Fifth World Order Conference, because of the cooperation of the United 
Church Women, we were able to have Rajkumari Amrit Kaur speak to us, and many 
people in retrospect have cited that as the most important single thing at the 
Conference, when we looked at ourselves in U.S. foreign policy through the eyes 
of this leader from another culture and another part of the world. What is the 
nature of the Church, the relationships in which we stand in the ecumenical move- 
ment? ; 


Third, what is the nature of the mission? Dr. Alford Carleton has interestingly 
brought out that at one time when you sent a letter to the U.S. Mission overseas, 
it went only to one place -= the headquarters of the work of the churches in that 
area, Now you talk about mission -- we have our government mission, business talks 
about its mission] What are we talking about when we talk of. the mission of the 
Church and the mission of individuals within this mission? You know the story of 
the pastor in Germany when he was asked how many members in his church, He said, 
"70,000," Then he was asked, "How many missionaries do you have?" And he said, 
"10,000." Every member, every Christian, a missionary. I was pastor of a church 
where we had six missionaries on our staff officially serving in various parts of 
the world, but some of the best missionaries of that church were a husband and 
wife, a high school teacher he was, who went to India on an exchange scholarship. 
Over a period of time before they went they built up relatimships which when they 
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arrived over there made a working situation in which they were able to bear a 
Christian witness which, we had reports later on, was extremely effective, 


Now I do not set these over against each other because there is, to my mind at 
least, room for both of these kinds of missionaries, But these people were in a 
very real sense missionaries from our church serving in India during that exchange 
period, This is underlining the reformation concept of the Priesthcod of All 
Believers. 


Fourth -= the question of Christian vocations, This needs to be raised at both ends 
of this business, at home and abroad, wherever abroad may be. The whole business 
of the "Ugly American" has stimulated a lot of thinking and I have been amazed in 
my travels from coast to coast to find the number of hands up when an audience is 
asked, "Have you read !The Ugly American!?" We must cut through all kinds of 
impressions here, You know the old gimmick of the speaker who took a piece of 
paper and made a dot on it and said, "What do you see?!" and everybody said, "Why, 

I see a black dot," Then he said, "Did anybody see the white paper?" There are 
Ugly Americans, but think of the people, men and women, in government, in business, 
and I speak particularly of government because this is where one of the stereotypes 
prevails. 


Just to cut through, I tell people of two of our dear friends who are tonight in 

the Middle East. He speaks Arabic fluently, is the son of a missionary, married 
the daughter of people who carried tremendous Christian responsibility in this 
country. Those young people are out there with a sense of Christian vocation, 
serving our nation with all the limitations placed upon persons in government 
service, but out there because they feel that is where God has called them to serve. 
Consider this basic gqkestion of vocatims in terms of the world of government, of 
business, science, education, technology, the labor movement -- all of these pos- 
sible avenues of service. 


Fifth, the issue of churchmanship, that is, the purpose of ovr people in our 
churches to live a Christian life and to make a Christian witness here at home as 
well as around the world, We are all aware of the religious illiteracy of our 
people, their inadequate knowledge of theology, not simply in terms of verbiage, 
but of basic understanding of the meaning of the Christian faith. We also realize 
the inability of most of our people to articulate the reason for the faith that is 
in us. We get so involved, so many of us, in little projects of our own churches 
and parochialisms. Somebody was talking about all these new church buildings as 
typifying our "edifice complex," 


But what about the meaning of our Christian faith, of God who loves the world -- 
the whole question of churchmanship, of people getting some more orientation for 
what they think, not from some particular columnist or political commentator, or 
some publication, but from the point of view of the Christian faith. This is quite 
a new idea to a lot of people, and in light of the secularism of our time, I think 
we have some primary issues to deal with here in terms of churchmanship. 


My last point is in terms of resources. We need a good look during these days and 
in the months ahead at the kinds of resources there are within the Christian Church. 
Resources in terms of ideas, in terms of attitudes, not only this judgmental thing, . 
but in terms of identity, of being able to say "I sat where they sat" as the prophet 
did of old. There are resources of thought, of ideas, of organization, of money ~- 
are we using what we have most effectively in terms of the economy of the Kingdom 
of God? 


What about personnel? One of the most exciting things I've seen in recent years 
is in the United Christian Youth Movement program. Here is an exciting story of 
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the Christian young people of this country coming to grips with some of the life 
and death issues of our time, trying as Christian young people to look at these 
issues, And as they have done so, an interesting thing has happened. One after 
another of these young people has changed his or her major in college and come to 
a sense of vocation out of this, not because anybody was trying to get them to, 
but as they faced the nature of the world in which we live -- and this is one of 
the most tremendous resovrces in the Church of Jesus Christ -- the people, the 
homes, the families, and the young people who are growing up in the midst of our 
churches, 


I close with this word, that all across this country, in travelling some 75,000 
miles on this nation-wide Program for Peace, one question which has been raised 
persistently among our people is this -- the whole question of preparing our 

people to participate more responsibly, not only those in this adult generation, 
but the young people too, to be going overseas in ways in which they can serve as 
responsible Christians, as witnesses to their faith, competent in some specialized 
skills and abilities, seeking to serve God in this kind of nuclear, revolutionary 
space age. And when I told people this conference was to be held, they have looked 
with great expectation to what we are about to do here, 


I hope this has suggested some of the issues which will be a part of our discussion 
in these hours ahead, 
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Three Addresses on What is Being Done? Where? How? 


I. John Rosengrant 


(Mr, Rosengrant has organized several Institutes on Overseas Churchmanship, at 
the Presbyterian center at Stony Point, N.f. and elsewhere, Also last autumn he 
visited Britain to learn of the comparable program of "Overseas Service.") 


I have been asked first of all to say something of our experience in Great Britain. 
Perhaps from that I can draw some Wieerecees which will be helpful fer us as we 
tackle this problem here, 


We were ccncentrating our attention on Northern Rhodesia, Frem the standpoint of 
an American sitting down with a group of Britishers who were going out on an 
assignment, it was a real experience and an eye-opener to me, We were talking 
about this problem from the standpoint of the geographer, the man in education, the 
person who actually was involved in industry, We were trying to focus eur atten- 
tion on the problem in a very practical way. 


Africa of the future is not going to be the great power we might envisage for some 
other countries, simply because of the nature of the land and the people, and the 
difficulties of mcving a tribal culture over into a very sophisticated and ccompli- 
cated kind of authority. 


I talked to a man by the name sf Michael Taku, a native of Northern Rhodesia, 
trained in a Seventh Day Adventist School, After we had established a good rapport 
I said, "Michael, wnat co your people want?" And he very seriously and very 
honestly said, "We want to be treated as persons, We want to be treated like the 
Frenchmen and the Germans. We want to be treated as human beings." 


Africa is certainly making up its mind. This is the African’s day. .I have an 

18 year. old son, .He is making up bis.mind,,too.,.-lf, 1, have: established lines: of 
communication, if we have established a mutual respect fer each other, when he 
comes to the point where he is gsing to take his responsibility, there is nothir 

I can do about it, If we have learned to live with each other in love and respect, 
at Pe point he!11 listen to me. But if we haven/t, I've lost a son, And if we 
or learn to live with that individual who says, ny want to be a human being," 
ve lost him and our opportunity. 
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I get the impression that conditions are changing, Yet -~ an African, a high 
covernment official, has to live two miles outside of Salisbury simply because he 
is colored. . The ce line is February 6, 1960. I heard of a ‘student who was 
chosen because of his ability to go to meesiods to study. His family were proud 

of him, They put their resources together to buy him a new suit of clothes and 

a hat. He started off on a great adventure. The family stood at the dock side, 
They walked up the gangplank and on to the deck of the ship, and there stood the 
captain, The captain slapped off the new hat and said, "Tip your hat to me, you 
nigger," The hat floated down and settled on the ne ee Every eye on tkat dock 
was peering at the ship. Hatred was moving out from deep inside, and you can be 
sure the drumbeats echoed and re-echoed across the plains and prairies of Africa. 
Years of goodwill, years of ability and concern on the part of so many people who 
have poured themselves into the life of that area of the world swept away by a man 
who was not looking upon another human being as a friend. 


Well -- let me speak more directly of Overseas Service as I saw it, and what I 
learned, and draw some observations. 
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Overseas Service was started by the British Council of Churches which was the 
spearhead in this program. Harry Holland, who had been a missionary in Burma, was 
appointed its first director, and with the whole church behind it, things begén to 
happen. As I sat dewn with Mr, Holland and others, I discovered that a Foundation 
grant of $5,000 started them, Later they received $30,600 from the Colonial Office 
of the government, and other foundations and business concerns backed them up and 


continue to back them. 


"Well," I said, "how did you start?" "We started with interest," he replied. "We 
found some people who wanted some training." I said, "Who did you find?" He said, 
"T had a friend in a business concern who was sending a few people to South America, 
and we started with them," TI said, "Why would you start with South America? You 
are from Burma." He said, "We had to start with these we could find, and where we 
were at the moment," Well, I think that!s a very practical way to start anything. 


How does it operate? Through personal contact, through lectures, and informl 
discussions, involying experienced specialists, and nationals from various lands, 
It is also supported through personal contect, Contact is made with the government 
and with various business cencerned, who give large sums of money because they are 
interested in the project, 


They started from the denominational approach, but apparently moved out more toward 
the secular approach. But it seemed to me that both they and we faced common prob- 
lems, and seem to be moving toward some kind of interdenominational help and 
guidance, 


As to the duration of the course, they seemed to think that five or six days was 
about right -- not to solve all the problems, but simply a matter of opening 
windows and pointing the way toward a thought process which the individual would 
continue, Overseas Service is attempting about 20 programs a year. 


As to personal recruiting, the size of the country in Great Britain has a lot to 

do in the making of their program, From any point in Great Britain you can get 

to Farnham easily. Farnham is like our Stony Point, a retreat center where they 
have all kinds of programs going on. But from the sheer standpoint of size in our 
country you have a different problem -- the diffusion of our business interests, 
and the lack of coordinated approach in the matter of training, There must be many 
centers. 


As to support of such a program, when you develop a partnership between the church 
and government and industry, the church takes a secondary position for the simple 
reason that it doesn!t give the primary source of income. But if we are concerned 
in this matter of developing a strong and intelligent Christian witness overseas, 
the church has a place at the very heart of this thing. If we do not have suffi- 
cient concern or interest, then we should turn it over to the educational institu- 
tions or other groups. But if it is our concern, then we should have our program-~ 
ming and should be willing to pay for our ideas and their implementation. 


Personally, I think we should move in the direction of having strong dencmination-~ 
al programs - for two very practical reasons: 1) This matter of recruiting is a 
difficult proposition, In the denominaticnal approach you have individuals with 
enthusiasm and confidence in this group. You have a definite field of people you 
can draw upon, 2) You have a loyalty upon which you can count for support, 


For a bit about our (Presbyterian) program, we sent a letter to pastors and received 
abcut 1300 names of Presbyterians all around the world. We asked them several ques- 
tions including this "How could we be most helpful?" With remarkable emphasis the 
answer came back -~ "You could have been most helpful when I went overseas to 


Formosa, Southeast Asia, South America, by giving me something whereby I could under- 


stand and comprehend that my faith could become real and understandable as I bumped 
96 
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elbows with other people and social situations in other parts of the world," 


On this basis we started our first Institute, and directed our thinking around 
five points: 1) tensions, problems, and dilemmas with which the individual will be 
confronted as an American and as a Christian in his relationship with other people 
overseas; 2) assumptions and preconceptions that will affect our relationship with 
people cverseas, especially those with whom we work and live; 3) our beliefs as 
Christians about the worth and the dignity of man wherever he may be found; l;) the 
uniqueness of our Christian faith; 5) making an intelligent Christian witness in 
everyday relationships and personal associations overseas. To me, this is the 
heart of the matter. It is a great adventure, timely, important, and we should be 
on our way. 


II, Gerald F, Winfield 


Last Monday morning at 9 o'clock I stood before an audience about half the size of 
this, that consisted of the current class of ICA participant trainees who are on 
their way toward jobs overseas with our Economic Cooperation Program, During the 
past year there have been 1300 people in those seats. We have a class every two 
weeks, Three weeks after I've been in front of them as a regular matter they are, 
most of them, going to be in some foreign country in some part of the world, ready 
to start putting their fingers into the various kinds of pies that Dean Cleveland 
was talking about yesterday, These are people who mostly are middle-aged or above 
because we donit have much use for young people as advisors in technical fields 
around the world, at least in part because recently independent colonial peoples 
are not happy emotionally to admit that just because a man has a white face and a 
bachelor's degree from an American college, or perhaps even a doctor!s degree, he 
is ipso facto in a position to be able to advise them about the whole range of a 
health program, or an agricultural program, or the organization of a police force, 
or almost any of these various kinds of things that we are involved in as Americans, 


Now the quality of these people and what they do and how they represent us and how 
effectively they operate overseas is an extremely complicated problem. And there 
are four elements that government, we in ICA, try to pay attention to in the pro- 
cess of trying to get these people ready and to improve their capacities for 
service overseas. | 


The first problem is selection, and we don't have time to talk about this problem, 
except that I want in passing to throw a challenge to the church. I'm with the 
government now in part because the people in the churches that I was working with 
in New York decided nine years ago that for me, it was my missionary job to join 
the government's program, I think that we ought considerably more consciously as 
church groups to be doing this, and one of the things we need in the programs of 
our government is more assistance from the churches in recruiting the people we 
need for our government's program. Most of the people who ought to be doing our 
government!s jobs around the world are just like the doctor spoken of here who a 
year ago had no idea that he'd ever go overseas, Most of them are so busy being 

so successful in doing a real job where they are in the American society today that 
many of them have never had the thought of going overseas, and somehow we need to 
be able to find these people, combine their technical capacities, their maturities, 
their spiritual resources, and tap them on the shoulder and challenge them to give 
up something here in terms of this successful career that they're in and accept the 
challenge of going over to man these programs around the world, And the church 
needs to help the government find these people. 


Then there's the problem of orientation, and what we do with them in terms of the 
three weeks we have them in Washington before they go can only be orientation. It 
is not training. 
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The third thing we are trying to do is career development. Now in career develop-~ 
ment there is training here. ICA is trying to develop a professional corps of 
people. At least half the people that we want to have in our programs we strive 
to develop in terms of their becoming professionals, to give the rest of their 
lives to the business of foreign service in these technical fields. This requires 
further selection and advanced training, 


Then a fourth problem is that of selection out. This is one of the places where 
our government situation is more complicated perhaps than is true in the churches 
or in business. With Civil Service status, it is not always easy to get rid of 

the person who doesn!t make the grade, Selection out involves very subtle factors, 
because a man may be succeeding in the purely technical framework but he may be 
failing in the hard-to-document, hard-to-prove human relations area, 


These are some of the basic problems. Let me say a few words about career develop- 
ment, and then come back to the orientation process, because it is here we can get 
a picture that will be of most use for the purposes of this consultation. 


In career development, after we take peopie into our ICA program, they spend a two- 
year probationary period. After this two~year period we can drop people without 
having too hard a problem with the selection~out business. But if we let them get 
through this period, it is difficult to eliminate them, We have to make tough 
judgments about people at this point, and it's not easy, because they!’re working 
thousands of miles away, the people reporting on them are also under pressures. 
They hate to blacken a man's reputation for x years because he doesn't happen to 
fit a particular spot. But the positive ones that get through this business are 

in for a real career development program. We have organized a series of special 
courses and institutes for the advance training of the people who have potential, 
who have proved by their overseas service that they are capable, have gotten through 
filters of adaptation, of handling cultural shock, of proving they can do a job 
overseas. Then we bring them back and put them, after four or six years in the 

_ field, through these advanced courses, The most important one is at the Johns 
Hopkins School of Advanced International Studies -- a four months special institute 
of overseas programming for economic development, This is a course in international 
economics but it has in it heavy elements that deal with the cultural and value 
system and social factors -~ the non-economic factors that play in these processes, 
and a very fine array of people are brought in in seminars, work groups, lectures, 
study projects, to subject these 20 or 30 people in the course to some really heavy 
advanced training. 


We are just completing the first unit of a new African study program with 20 people 
having spent a month at Boston University, a month in Cambridge, and six weeks or 
so actually traveling in Africa. These were all people who have been with our pro- 
gram at least four to six years, have been through the mill overseas, -~ many of 
them in Africa, but some in other parts of the world -~ so that they have been 
selected for their personality, technological and other attributes, and are being 
given this advanced training in preparation for the fact that in the course of the 
next few years we anticipate that we will have to establish at least 8 new govern- 
ment missicns in Africa, as these new countries get their independence and immedi- 
ately start the problem of how technical assistance can begin to work. Just find- 
ing the mission directors, controllers, program officers, chiefs of agricultural 
party, education party, health party, chiefs for community development, housing, 
public safety, communications media ~- there are 1l; major subject matter areas that 
ICA operates in -~- just finding people to fill all these posts is a terrific task 
in itself. 


We have a good many cases where we send people for varying periods of individual 
training. In my own communications media field, I have had a man take one semester 
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of a special course in Boston University School of Public Relations and Communica-~ 
tions, as a pilot toward developing an advanced seminar that we hope to set up in 
the next two or three years, primarily directed at the problem of studying illiter- 
ate audiences around the world, How do you move in and fairly quickly find out 
what an illiterate audience thinks and how it reacts? How does it accept agricul- 
tural information? How does it get its new knowledge? What are the processes by 
which change in this illiterate audience can be engineered on a time-scale and at 

a volume that will make it possible for the phases of economic growth to take place 
rapidly enough to begin to match the pressures of economic change that the Communist 
world is actually achieving, in China, for example, so that people on our side of 
the Iron Curtain will have enough hope in the future that they become somewhat 
immunized to Communist subversion, This is just one little aspect of this kind of 
problem. 


Now to get people prepared for this kind of situation, for their first experience 
overseas, we have this three-week orientation program for ICA. During the first 
week we have the problem of all the business and mechanics of getting them into an 
organization. They have to know the structure ef the organization they're a part 
of, to learn some things about using travel veuchers and getting themselves physi- 
cally overseas and managing their personal finances as new employees of the govern- 
ment, We give them some concepts of the philosophical framework that these programs 
are cast in so that they have at least some sketchy lines around the outside of the 
frame in which they must try to function. 


We move on into the second week primarily to be concerned about the techniques of 
ICA operations. I'm concerned with the techniques of communication. How do you 
communicate with people? What are the barriers to communication, the language 
barrier, the illiteracy barrier, the barrier of cultural difference, barriers of 
individual value and of those things that are of significance to individuals? How 
do you deal with such barriers, in your relationships first with your counterparts 
and then as they attempt to communicate these ideas and motivations down the scale 
from the leadership echelon where we must place our work, through the new institu- 
tions that get formed, down to the general mass consumers of these new ideas and 
processes, consuming them not only in the intellectual sense of learning these new 
things but learning them in an emotional framework so that they will act on the new 
health knowledge, the new agricultural knowledge, etc. There are the sheer techni- 
ques of how you make the expenditure of the money legal, and how to create a pro- 
gram which is woven through the fabric of a whole society so that it has some 
degree of balance, 


The third week of our orientation the program is concentrated on the social and 
cultural factors of living and working overseas. This is carried out in the 
Foreign Service Institute where we try our hand at orienting people. 


We are very conscious of the fact that we can!t take middle-aged people and teach 
them a lot that's new in three weeks; you at best can open their eyes to some new 
vistas; some new approaches as to the way of looking at problems. We try to sub-~ 
ject them to some shock situations, so they will be a little prepared for some of 
the things that many of us now take for granted, There are things inherent in dirt, 
or odors, or certain types of behavior patterns that we just don’t encounter in our 
part of the world. 


We try to loosen these people up to accept the fact that they're going into the most 
violent learning situation they have ever confronted in their lives, They must 
learn enormous quantities of things in this new country against all the resistance 
of their thinking they know a good deal aready! 


And a lot of attention is given to language in these programs, but again we have 
some real difficulties. How much language can you afford to teach people for two 
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and four year assignments in a difficult language area when you recruit these 
people out of types of jobs where you have to pay them $10,000 to $15,000 salaries 
to get them on your team at all, and every month they spend at language study you 
pay them at the same rate, You can afford to take a person at the beginning of his 
career and put him through a year of language study, as the Presbyterian Board did 
me in China 28 years ago, because it didn!t cost very much. But if the government 
pave me a year to study a new language now it would cost several times as much. 


There are other dilemmas. Where does the usefulness of the amount of language you 
can learn in a year cut off in relation to the cost of learning. We do give lang- 
uage aptitude tests, and are now trying also to work in some area studies. We get 
our classes every two weeks in groups of 10-50 people, going to the whole world, 
By the time you break them down to areas and sub-areas, you have groups of 2 or 3 
or 5 in one group, Even with the money the government has available, how much can 
you afford to get down to specifics of exact area preparation when that means sete 
ting up a whole curriculum every month for 3 or 2 or 5 people, even when we're 
handling them at the rate of 1200 a year? 


Then alongside our program, the Foreign Service Institute is working all the time on 
the preparation of our diplomatic people, and recently there has been organized a 
new military institute to prepare people for the military adviscry, the military 
assistance groups, for they have within the military framework the entire range of 
problems. All of us are working together more and more as we discover an inter- 
change in what we do, 


All the way through this we are trying increasingly to develop an awareness and 
concern for the social and cultural factors of human relations, There are many 
unsolved problems. And one of many things that government cannot do in this kind 
of framework is to be very explicit about religious motivation, I do bring in 

as a planned matter in our ICA Program more of this emphasis than anybody else, 

and I bring it in through two channels, One, we talk very frankly about race 
attitudes, and in this discussion of race attitudes we get some real tie-in to the 
Judeo-Christian tradition. This is about the deepest we get toward saying to these 
people that what you are religiously is important to the government in what you are 
going to be doing overseas. The other thing we do here is simply point out that 
what people are as persons may actually have more effect on what they achieve or do 
not achieve overseas than their technical competence or any other thing about them. 


Part of our problem here is that as government recruiters we must not ask people 
their religious affiliations, althovgh at another level we must ask specifically 
about religious backgrounds because we dare not send a person with Jewish back- 
ground to an Arabic country right now. This is just a part of the problem of 
religious background in what we are up against, 


One of the things I feel very strongly is that the Church needs to step in and 
supplement what we are doing. We try to do this informally through the Interna- 
tional Christian Leadership program. For a time we sent letters to every ICA person 
suggesting contact with a religious orientation program while in Washington, But 

we found that some objected to receiving letters of this sort and not knowing how to 
sort the people we ran into this dilemma, 


Here, then, is a whole big area, here is a field of people who are selected, who are 
going overseas. Whether we like it or not, the commitment has been made, They are 
people who may be able to add something to the church's program if the church will 
pick up the ball and learn how to work at filling out some of these things that we 
in government canit do with respect to their preparation, 
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TIT. A. Buel Trowbridge 


The School of International Service was established in 1958, installed in a new 
building of its own on the campus of the American University, This is a Methodist 
sponsored institution, and it was the feeling of the Church directors that this 
University, situated in our Capital City, had a special responsibility to promote 
international understanding and training for overseas service, The new Scnool is 
a companion school with that of Government and Public Administration which had 
already been established at the University. 


The emphasis is on quality of work and of student and faculty, rather than on 
numbers. Not more than 60 full time undergraduate students and lO full time 
graduate students are to be admitted in any single year's class. Part-time 
students are admitted according to the capacity of the courses to receive them, 


The Schoolts objectives are: to prepare students for the Foreign Service, for 
Business Overseas, for Church Missions, Overseas Representation, International 
Administration, and Overseas Labor, 


Its special emphases are on area studies, a thorough grounding in American culture 
and civilization, and developing a student!s personal philosophy to sustain his 
intellectual, emotional, and moral stability. 


"Across the board," the major emphasis of the curriculum and program stresses 
cultural empathy -- the appreciative, rapid, and skillful understanding of the 
culture and civilization of whatever people a person finds himself working with, 
and an objective but affirmative understanding in depth of his own culture and 
Civilization, its institutions, its achievements and ideals, Language skills and 
other aids to communication are also stressed. 


With these purposes in mind, the School has been organized to offer the following 
degrees: For those interested in a career overseas or in an international organi- 
gation -- Bachelor of Arts and Master of International Service (which for our 
students could be achieved in five years.) 

For those interested in teaching, research, journalism, etc., not 
necessarily for overseas work, a Master of Arts and Doctor of Philosophy degrees 
may be gained within the graduate school, 

The undergraduate course is so designed that if before completing it, 

a student's plans change, his A,B, degree will be the equivalent of what he would 
have covered in a regular Arts and Sciences course, 


Seven Programs are offered: 

The Foreign Service 

Business Representation Abroad 

Church Missions (taught in cooperation with the Wesley Theological 
Seminary newly added to the University) 

Overseas Representation (for work in such organizations as USIA, 
Community Relations Officers of businesses, the Department of 
Defense, Foreign Correspondents for Newspapers and Pericdicals, etc.) 

International Administration 

International and Overseas Labor 

International Relations and Organization. 


Each student is expected to select one of these programs at the beginning of his 
Sophomore or Junior yaar. His work for the first two years is largely prescribed, 
His work during the Junior and Senior years is built around what is called "Program 
A," which provides a series of six two or three-hour, one semester seminars, plus a4 
series of three-hour, one semester Problem Papers or laboratory courses, supplement- 
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ed by various required or elective courses. The above deal with four general areas 
of study -- historical, economic, international relations, and organizations, and 
one elective. 


Area Studies are an important part of a student's instruction, These are given 
both in courses and seminars, for both undergraduate and graduate students, There 
are three general types of courses: Introductory survey courses for particular 
areas; Special aspects of particular areas; Integrated intensive seminars dealing 
with all major aspects of an area, Introductory courses are now offered in Eastern 
Europe, Latin America, the Middle East, Southeastern Asia, and the Far East, Others 
are in prospect for Africa (South of the Sahara), the British Commonwealth, and 
Western Europe, 


It is the aim of the School to integrate where possible with the University. A 
number of courses dealing with special aspects of a particular area are offered 
by the University Departments of History, Economics, Education, Government, 
Philosophy and Religion, and Geography, designed primarily to meet the demands 
of part-time students, of whom we have a large number due to the presence in 
Washington of all the Embassies and Consulates, 


These introductory courses are a prerequisite for integrated, intensive ssminars 
now offered on the Middle Hast, Eastern Europe, Latin America, Southeastern Asia, 
the Soviet Union and the Far East, 


These are informal, small groups who do considerable outside reading and research 
as well as oral and written presentation, Each covers geography, demography, and 
ecology of the areas studied, as well as their social structures, historical roots, 
religions, culture, economy, government and politics, its contemporary internation- 
al relations, and one or more studies of particular countries within the area 
studied, 


A special feature of work at this School is the wealth of specialists and of men 
and women of long experience in government here and overseas who can be invited to 
participate in lectures, discussions, and seminars, 


Additional features of the fall program have been new courses on international 
labor, special briefing courses for businessmen who will shortly be sent overseas, 
short courses for YWisiting labor groups from overseas, a voluntary seminar on 
vocational choices, and encouragement of summer travel and study abroad. 


A weekly faculty~student luncheon and a weekly afternoon coffee hour to which 
students and faculty are invited to hear important international visitors speak on 
vital questions of the day, promote a friendly relationship between the faculty 
and students, 


(Note: Comparable statements could be made concerning the excellent programs 
offered at several institutions specializing in preparation for service 
overseas, ) 
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Three Addresses on What More Should Be Done 


I, Douglas Steere 


One of the things I would like to draw attention to is the concept of the Church, 
In these worthy suggestions that every layman who goes abroad, who is a Christian, 
ought to become a part of the Church, teach a Sunday School class, or really get 
into the parish life, perhaps there has been too narrow a conception of the Church, 
The patent church has perhaps obscured somewhat the latent church which is every- 
where in these days of great unsettlement in the non-Christian world. There are 
people who would never cross the door of the existing church, indigenous or other, 
but who are adrift and searching, and are very precious to God and to Christ, that 
is the Cosmic Christ. God is already working on and in these people, and as we 
think of our task, we ought to think of that group as part of the Church that needs 
to be spoken to, and that a layman has a peculiar approach to it. 


Therefore, I hope in a group like this we will not be behind the thinking of the 
Mission Boards, who are uneasy about what they have done, uneasy even about the 
indigenous churches. A missionary statesman, Max Warren, says, "The greatest 
embarrassment to us in the Anglican Church is our real estate in the Middle East. 
T'd like to get rid of that real estate, and get a few people who might set up a 
coffee shop in Baghdad, for instance." Let's get at things in new ways, The 
Mission Boards are beginning to think that for the future the laity may be the 
group that really must carry the message and carry it in a new way to a new con- 
stituency, 


As far as the Quakers are concerned, some of cur most effective work is done by lay- 
men. These wonderful people have been living all their lives as witnesses. Here 

is an architect I think of in Calcutta, here's a lawyer in Bangalore, here's a 
woman who has spent much of her life in Uganda in the business of education, who is 
deeply rooted in the thing she believes is most important, and is constantly touch 
ing the hearts of those she teaches. It is through people like that, doing a 

superb job in their own right, Let!s get our thinking in terms of a framework of 
the Church which is big enough, and help those peopie stand on the side of the real 
task that remains to be done. 


The second thing I'd like to say is again perfectly obvious, referring to the kind 
of common problems that world religions face today. When you go in a humble atti- 
tude, aware of your own difficulties, to a Moslem or a Hindu or a Buddhist, who is 
a person of great spirit and soul, and think with them of the issues we all are 
facing, you will find that they come back with open confession of where they are. 
We are all facing the problem of how a spiritual life can have a real place in the 
decisions that men make, institution, relational, and in private, and how the 
present kind of technological world, of mass production, of industrialization, what 
we call "westernization" or "modernization," can find spiritual values. 


We have not really come to terms with-all this-in Christianity. It is an open 
frontier, and it is still-more bewildering, more shattering, in the Islamic world, 
the Buddhist world, the Hindu world of today. Here is a common problem, and we can 
start right out from here, That makes it a great thing for a layman to be able to 
move along, exploring matters on the deepest level of life. This means a need for 
creative listening, that there may be creative sharing. 


The third thing I have in mind is that this problem of having Americans abroad, 
lay people presumably many of them having had a real touch with Christianity, is 
here for a long time, We are just at the beginning. Programs like the ICA are 
just a forerunner for bigger things that are going to happen, The basic thing is 
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to start off now, try to work on long range stratepy. Ttls alright to do what you 
can in two days, but the real job will be done with children. They are the ones 


who will be important. 


We must change the minds of people. in ICA.. It is an extremely short-sighted thing 
that they and the UN are doing, taking only people li5 and up. How are you going 

to build this younger crop.unless you expose:them in jobs of minor responsibility. 
I think they should be tucked in as secretaries and assistants, along with their 
elders. Youlve got to start these younger people in the twenties if you expect a 
professional international civil service group. Languages -- we ought to start 
very carly. If we really believe this country has a Christian responsibility, we 
ought to be learning some languages at the age of 10, 12, 15. And that's the time 
to get languages. And then we ought to give young people experiences abroad, oppor- 
tunities for travel, work camps in Africa, Asia -~- exposure is the thing. lkxpose 
cur young people in studies, then give them experiences to be interpreted, and then 
let them come back and revise their ideas, change their majors if necessary, in the 
light of possible careers, Young people, if they come from families where their 
parents share such perspectives, will begin to see that this a normal part of life, 
a most interesting part. 


We don't want martyrs; the worst thing you can get are these people who out of 
wonderful Christian motivation want to go out and sacrifice their lives. Let them 
at an early stage consider this normal, and then when they go abroad, they go in a 
much healthier way. Jane Addams said she went to Halstead Street and wrote a little 
essay on the subject of the necessity for a social settlement. She didn/t go there 
to do good, but because she thought it was the most interesting place to be in 
Chicago, and she stayed there only because it continued to be interesting. That is 
the kind of person to send abroad, that kind of person is somebody people like to 
have around. He's good company, he's the kind of person who can share what he does, 
and share it in an unassuming kind of way. 


We've got to build that kind of person coming up in the Christian way, but with a 

real sense of vocation nevertheless, -~ with a real sense that here is the way, if 
Tive had a Christian experience, if I've got a center for my life. Then that will 
be something that I have an opportunity to share, in the sort of natural and human 
way that is possible wherever one is, 


I'm sorry no one has spoken up for the women here. Ferhaps Mrs. Horton thought it 
would be ungraceful for her to have brought this in, but I feel that we ought to 
say something about girls in this matter because anybody who's had anything to do 
with these foreign situations knows that wives will grasp this situation faster 
than anyone else. When I asked someone what to say in a meeting of this kind, one 
who has had a lot of experience abroad, he said, "Teil them about the wives." Well, 
this is a job with girls, with families, seeing what the possibilities are in these 
ventures together, and having the kind of family life that can take the shocks of 
such experiences together. 


In conclusion, the thing that has come out clearly here is that many people who go 
over with a Christian motivation have the: kind of experience that Florence Alshard 
talked about when she said that there's no good telling people much about things 

in advance because they haven't yet come to the end of themselves, They come to 

the end of themselves in the fields; they have their shock experience, If the Church 
wants to serve those people, something new is needed, a new type of "field therapy”! 
if you please, a new type of Christian who can serve these people in these areas, a 
new type of center, something different than the kind of existing churches is necas- 
sary for these people who are wanting to bear a Christian witness. 
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Liv. Jorn. Scott.,Everton 


Quite apart from professional skills, from linguistic ability, from area competence, 
and thorough going training for service abroad, there is the whole area of attitudes, 
a sense of values, a spirit of commitment, which somehow cannot be inculcated by all 
of the orientation courses to which we may subject people who are going overseas. 

One of the responsibilities of the Christian Church is to inculcate in those who 
will be serving abroad those attitudes which are essential to any effective communi-~ 
cation with those we seek to serve, 


During the mid 1910's wnen I was in India I well recall that the general spirit of 
the GI's was "How soon will it be until we get back to God's country?" Even other 
Ruropeans and Americans there frequently ticked off the time from one furlough to 
another, The first question you usually ask is, "What state are you from?" or 
"Where is your home?" In traveling in southern India I met a Mother Supericr in a 
convent. Quite instinctively I said to her, "And which state are you from?" She 
said, "Wisconsin." My next question was a natural one ~- "And how long is it since 
you have been home?" And she said very quietly, "This is my home," 


Somehow we need to get this feeling of at-homeness wherever our work may take us, 
not the sense of being for a temporary period in an alien culture. Shortly after 
this incident I was re-reading Thomas Kelley's "Testament of Devotion," and came 
to the chapter on "The Eternal Now," Many of you know that there he reminds us 
that we cannot relive the past and the future is uncertain. Really all we have is 
the NOW, -- somehow we must live in the ETERNAL NOW, if we are effectively to 
communicate and serve people abroad, it must be in this spirit. We must not think 
in terms of a temporary assignment, an interruption in our ordinary professional 
duties or responsibilities at home in the United States, but we must somehow go 
with a sense of commitment to the particular responsibility and opportunity which 
confronts us. This is the spirit which the Church must somehow communicate to its 
members, because I don't quite see how in a purely secular sense one could have 
this same sense of commitment, 


In Taiwan last spring, in a discussion of what made some Americans effective and 
some ineffective as they sought to serve Taiwan, a wise Chinese scholar said, "If 
Americans would come in humility, and to learn, tney would be welcomed." Somehow 
we ordinarily seem to come in the stance of bringing something to other people, of 
technical know how and with very little assumption that there is much that we can 
learn from them. One common theme was reiterated over and over again among Asian 
educators as I travelled among them last fall in many different countries. It was 
the deep desire that there should be, in the reiationships established, reciprocity. 


They feel that hopefully they do have something to give us; there are insights to 
bring to some of our problems; there are rich cultural traditions whicn might enrich 
our experience; or at very least, change our perspective so that we have a deeper 
appreciation of our own culture and heritage. 


It appeals to me that this spirit of humility, this desire to know and to learn 
ought to be something which would stem from the Christian experience, All too 
frequently we observe Americans abroad, and Christian Americans, with an attitude 
hat they have the truth, and ail the truth, and if they think at all about the 
tradition or the philosophy of the land in wnich they are working, it is without 
full understanding or appreciation, 


In one Asian country, when some Americans sought to delve into the Buddhistic 
traditions of that country, hey were severely criticized by fellow Christians 
because they felt this was an expression of disloyaity to their own faith. On the 
contrary, it was simply a desire to know the people of that country well enough so 
that one could communicate with them, 
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Now to turn from attitudes which may appear somewhat intangible to three or four 
suggestions of practical ways in which we could contribute more effectively in 
service abroad. This morning Dr. Winfield reminded us that in government service 
many people enter that service at mid-career points, and there are not always 
opportunities for young people. The other morning in New York a young Yale gradu- 
ate student in the school of architecture who had been a "Yawli" in New Asia College 
in Hong Kong was in my office. Describing his experience after having served there 
for two years as a teacher of English, he described it not solely in terms of the 
function of teaching English, but. in the other dimensions this experience had for 
him. He said the chief result from this experience was not what he contributed to 
New Asia, but the fact that this had totally altered his perspective of his own 
vocational position, He was persisting in architecture because this was his pro- 
fessional interest,. but he was now going to concern himself with housing in the 
less developed areas. This young Yawli wished there could be greater variety of 
opportunity of this sort for young Americans, 


Another alternative is the program of internship, and this is beginning to develop 
in a number of places and provide opportunities akin to those suggested by Dr.Steere 
where younger people go out to observe and learn and participate in scme way in 
terms of responsibility for some of the programs in which Americans are serving 
abroad, There ought to be a wide variety of imaginative schemes to provide for 
younger Americans to have this kind of exposure to other cultures and other lands, 
and test out whether or not it suggests something they ought to be doing and can do 
most effectively, In the future, this may be of greater importance than the so- 
called Junicr Year Abroad, because this comes at a natural ending of a particular 
phase of formal training, and without interruption to it, and also at a point where 
a student is closer to his vocational choice than even in Junior year in college. 


Then I would like to suggest that one of the responsibilities of the Church in the 
period immediately ahead is to take a harder look at the moral problem which is 
implicit in the fact that the standard of living of most Americans abroad is in 
such great discrepancy to the standard of living of the people in the countries 
where they are working. This economic barrier is not imaginary, but very real, It 
is significant that in Indonesia, one of the agencies decided they would no longer 
use big American cars, but small European cars. One of the Indonesians commented 
that "Even this is of some assistance in helping us to feel that there is not quite 
as great a gulf separating us." It is equally true that often the pattern of liv- 
ing abroad is on a mucn higher level than that which the same people enjoy at home. 
Serious thought needs to be given to the moral proolem contained in the situation 
wnere the richest nation on earth is quite honestly in many ways seeking to serve 
in the development of other nations, and yet at the same time is defeating its own 
end by unwillingness to face up to a thorny and critical problem in relation to 
overseas service, . 


Finally, we ought also to give more serious consideration to the development of 
adequate criteria for selection. This has been mentioned often, but we have not 
yet undertaken in any thorough going, rigorous fashion the development of criteria 
for selection, and more careful screening processes, so we don't have the costly 
experience of 50% failures in people who go out in the field. 


One other word -- the task of orientation and training for people who are going 
overseas, considered in terms of the dimensions and complexity of the problems 
involved, is tco great for us to tinker with it, to attack it in amateur fashion, 
We ought to consider how there can be a pooling of resources of the various 
agencies, institutions, and groups that are concerned with this problem, and the 
establishment of professional level courses not only for the longer term training 
but also for the shorter term orientation program, so that we can more effectively 
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deal with preparation for cultural shock, for adaptation to another culture, for 
more constructively and positively contributing to the further development of the 
areas which we frequently call underdeveloped, but which someone suggested might 
better be referred to as "younger areas," 


Til, Waniism’ MS Brennan 


One of the problems of training young people at college age is that no one knows 
where he will be sent, and what languages to learn, what cultures to study. Then 
in business you find the same problem, When I was with a big company, just out of 
uniform, I was motivated or oriented for possible international service, Well, 
they were not interested for the first couple of years until I had proven that I 
could do a technical job at the home base. Finally they were willing to discuss 
overseas service but at that time they changed their philosophy, Previously they 
sent a man to Manila, let's say, and gave him extra money and let him live high. 
But under the new plan they would give him enough to equate the standard of living 
back home, but also give the things that are important. "We will give you a deep 
freeze, we can have your vegetables shipped from the U.S., and put an American 
dinner on the table, We'll ship your car overseas, (Most of the fellows buy a new 
car before they go.) And we!ll fix it up that you belong to the right Golf Club 
and things like that," This finished our conversation, because I said, "T!ve been 
in Manila and have friends there, I have been in their homes and they can!t enter- 
tain in such lavish fashion. If I were to invite them to my home, they wouldn!t 
accept. So I don't want to go to Manila on this basis." I soon left that company. 


Then I went to another outfit selling services to large companies and small. They 
became much interested in overseas opportunities, and wanted to know how to get into 
that field of operation. But once the decision has been made to go into a country, 
and set up a permanent program of cooperation, whom do you choose to go and run 

the place? You have two possibilities, If you can hire a Brazilian or a Frenchman 
and bring him here and train him for some years in the company’s technical opera-~ 
tion, that is one thing. Or you can choose a man who know your operation and send 
him over there, Most of the bigger old time concerns follow the former course, but 
there are hundreds of companies that can't do that, so they choose the man who knows 
their processes better, and then send him over. He arrives over there and starts 
operating in the way that was very effective at home, and then half the cases don!t 
work out, He decides the thing isn't coming along, and he doesnit like it, so he 
wants to go home. Often the decision is accelerated by the wife, If the wife 
doesn't like a situation, for whatever reason, a man doesn!t keep at it very long, 
but goes home, 


In. studies and surveys we found that even the big sophisticated companies were 
wrestling with this problem. They recognize it, out it doesn't make sense for one 
company or another to set up a training course for one family going to a particular 
location, So we talk to them in these terms. Suppose you could join with other 
companies, with government agencies, with churches, and universities ~- they all 
send people to places all over the world -- and pool your resources and set up this 
kind of an orientation training program, would this make sense, The answer was 
"Yes," so we started to develop a specific proposal. Mackenzie management agreed 
to let me spend a few months on it and they paid for the services of consultants. 
We made contact with Dr, Fred Burkhart of the American Council of Learned Societies 
and we said, "We have been making a survey for the government and have come to the 
conelusion that an orientation training center would be fine if set up in a large 
metropolitan center." Dr, Burkhart suggested Ellis Island, space that is available 
and unused, . 
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I have spent just over a year talking with people involved, government agencies, 
institutional experts and others, We.now have letters of endorsement from. 
Secretary Herter, Secretary Flemming, and more than a score of top business lead-~ 
ers, Cornell University has offered academic sponsorship, to help set up and run 
the courses and provide the academic know-how, Support is coming from business 
organizations, from foundations, and private individuals. We now stand right at 
the threshold of moving ahead. 


The government has a number of its own schools, but we have put it up to them in 
this way. We can do a job that is better, perhaps cheaper, than what you are doing 
today, but it will not come into existence unless you join hands with business, and 
church groups, and others, We are now making a feasibility study, a hard-hitting 
survey of “pepe a hundred organizations, church groups and others, that might use 
US. 


In these discussions we have asked if we have reached the Christian layman on his 
way overseas. We!re not talking about the whole population; not about the 1,600,000 
that are overseas already, We're talking about roughly 25,000 American femilies 
who move out every years; and these families again are divided approximately as 
follows: about 5,000 in business, about 10,000 from government, 2,500 university 
people, 5,000 church and voluntary agency people, 2,500 who don’t fit into the 

above categories. 


Our idea is that at a central point in New York Harbor, you can take a man and his 
wife and his children as a family unit. Then you can subject them to intensive 
language training, five or six hours a day, cultural orientation program, designed 
and set up by professionally educated people who have had experience in these over- 
seas areas. In addition, you can give them an understanding of the specifics of 
the areas, the economic data, the geography, climate, medical problems, food, and 
also some understanding of our own American heritage, culture, and the Christian 
way of life in its applications abroad, At this point we would have a pipeline 
open to the various church bodies. As a business man and his family came through 
we might know that he was a Methodist from Cleveland, and we would open the door 
for a Methodist contact, Unless you have this kind of liaison arrangement, you 
have Methodists going over, and there is no way to know about them, where they are 
going, how to get in touch with them, or anything else. All denominations face 
this problem. 


I have a letter from James B. Adams of Harvard Divinity School, following a chat we 
had a couple of weeks ago. He said that going around the world, one of the things 
he hears most frequently was the complaint against American business and government 
representatives that they understood neither the non-Christian religions nor their 
ow. Asian leaders made the point that it is hard to take seriously the alleged 
respect of Americans for non-Christian religions when they have only a superficial 
acquaintance with their own religion, its historical roots, artistic expressions, 
and doctrinal presuppositions, It is here that you in the churches can take hold 

of the matter, and provide support for a proposal that will help in so comprehensive 
a way. 


The problem is urgent. We don!t have years to go after it and work up from the 
erass roots. Every day there are about eighty families moving out. We do not want 
to put it out of perspective, but I feel that we're in a race for survival, and the 
mistakes we make will be capitalized upon by others. We can't just leave it in the 
hands of Providence, We have a part to play in this, and we can!t duck responsi-~ 
bility by passing it on to otners, This is our responsibility as Christians, and as 
business men, or whatever we are, as we strive for a better world, 
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Two Addresses on The Role of the Churches, Present and Potential 


I. John Coventry Smith 


Since much of what I had intended to say from the standpoint of the churches and 
their practical participation in the program we are discussing here has already 
been said, I will comment about the role of the churches from a slightly different 
angle, 


Norman Counsins, of the Saturday Review of Literature has a book called, "In God 

We Trust." It is an analysis of the religious faith of the Founding Fathers, 
Washington and Jefferson and Franklin and Adams, and all down the line. On the 

last page of that book he says that in his research he had discovered other titles 
upon which he hoped some day to write, the last suggestion being the period of 
American history at the beginning of the 19th century, the period of the Alien and 
Sedition Laws, for, he says, "This is perhaps the most exciting and creative period 
in our history. ‘Yes, the most exciting and creative period, except for the present." 


We know what he had in mind, that the principles of justice, equality and opportun- 
ity in which our fathers believed, came from their faith, and are to be tested in 
our time, at home and outside the United States, in a way that they have never been 
tested before, I have the same conviction about this period of our history in the 
Christian Church, that this, aside from the time of the founding of the Church 
itself -~ in all the 19 centuries of Christian history -~ may well be the most 
creative and exciting period in our history. I have this conviction because of 

two things, what God is doing in our time in creating a new kind of world, and 
what Ged is doing in the creating of a new kind of Church. 


We need not dwell upon the fact that we live in a new kind of world. Each has his 
own illustrations. I have been quoting the experience of Marco Polo in the 13th 
century, traveling from Venice into the Middle East, into Cathay, and returning 
home after ninteen years; 150 years ago it still took three years to circumnavigate 
the globe by sailing vessels; and today the Postmaster General suggests that we may 
soon send mail by satellite that circles the globe in an hour and a half. 


We have also come to the end of the historical era of western colonialism, the 
expanse of western culture across the world, and the establishment of industrial 
outreach that we call civilization. The end of that period was highlighted by the 
freedom of nations in Asia at the end of World War II, and the nations in Africa 
are following through more rapidly than we ever imagined they could, 


But more important than the fact that we have come to the end of an era in human 
history and into an era of interdependent people is the fact that within that 
framework is emerging a world Christian community. This has been the result of 

the missionary movement of the last 150 years, stemming from Europe and the United 
States, At times that was too closely identified with the colonial movement, where 
certain denominations planted churches alongside the places where flags were 
planted, At the same time, this has resulted in the establishment of independent 
autonomous churches, often representing a very small minority, but having responsi-~ 
bility for witness within their communities. 


But now we think of an emerging interdependent Christian community of people, all 
with a common faith and a common purpose. This means cutting across denominational 
lines, but this is one of the things God is teaching us in this experience in human 
history. This was brought home emphatically at the Second Assembly of the World 
Council of Churches at Evanston, when 100,000 people assembled in Soldiers! Field. 
As we gathered together, these people from various lands and in various languages 
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began spontaneously to sing some of the old hymns of the Church. Then Dr. Mare 
Boegner of the French Reformed Church ascended the high pulpit at the end of the 
field and asked, "Who are you who have come here?" And the reply, "We are 
Christians." "From whence have you come?" "We have come from 151 churches in 8 
countries on 5 continents." "Why have you come?" We have come to worship God," 
The World Council has no monopoly upon the sense of the world-wide Christian com- 
munity -- it must be broader than that -- but there is an emerging sense of belong- 
ing together that we have never had before. 


Now the question posed for us as Christians is, "What does God mean to do in this 
new kind of world which He is creating?" Specifically, in this consultation, "What 
does God intend in our time, after a period when thousands of professional mission- 
aries have been scattered across the world, what does God intend in our time with 
the hundreds of thovsands of non-professional Christians who, by the act of history, 
are being scattered across the world?" It is within that framework that we must 
think of the role of the Church, 


For answer to that question I go to the record of the Old and New Testaments ~- not 
in one verse, not even in the Great Commission, but in the Bible from beginning to 
end. God is the Creator of all people regardless of race or language differences, 
And when God set out to redeem the world, to reconcile disobedient men unto Himself, 


it was because He loved the whole world -- not one nation -~ or one people, one race 


or language =~ but all people, everyone. And when, in Jesus, He had lived upon the 
earth, and had demonstrated the love of God for every human need, and had suffered 
and died upon the cross, and rose again, God did not cease to act. He is still at 
work in human history, in the events of our time, seeking to reconcile man unto 
Himself, that his plans and purposes from the beginning of time to the end of time 
may be fulfilled, As in the days of Christ upon earth, God in our time summons 

the disciples, those who are Christians, to work with Him at His task. It is with- 
in that framework that we look at our problem tonight, 


If this then is our task as Christians to participate as witnesses to what God has 
done, and to God's love for all of mankind, then we are interested as a Church 
primarily in ministering at that point. This says something to us in the framework 
of our discussions, It says something about what this is not.’ It is not a concern 
that men may make better representatives of American business. It is not a concern 
that the American shall be a better representative of American foreign policy. It 
is not primarily a concern even that he might in some way contribute to build a 
bulwark against Communism -- don!t misunderstand me -~ I think that a sound Protes- 
tant community is the best possible bulwark against Communism -- but this is not 
the primary purpose. The primary purpose again is to witness to what God has done 
and is doing in our world that His plan and purpose may be accomplished. 


This means that those who go abroad with a "know" in their purpose, identify them~ 
selves with the Christian community, and this is sometimes difficult. But perhaps 
this is the sacrifice, the offering, that the American must make, not to become 
identified just with the natural group of people, American and other, that he finds 
congenial when he goes abroad, but to become identified with people less well edu- 
cated than he is, and certainly live on a much lower standard of living. This is 
the necessity that is upon him, to find some way to break through that which 
divides, because there is something in common that goes deeper. 


There is no easy answer to this problem. It calls for humility and a study of our- 
selves, and a study of other religions, so that we may achieve an interchange with 
people whose faith may be different from ours. I would associate myself with the 
statement quoted from Dr, Adams of Harvard that, as one faces people of another 
religion who are serious about their faith, it is no recommendation for our en- 
counter with them that we are not serious about our religion. 
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If this be true, and if God has, in our time, scattered hundreds of thousands of 
Christians across the world for a purpose, then we of the Christian Church must 
be concerned, We have not in the past been so concerned, It was less than two 
years ago that the denomination to which I belong began in any practical way to 
minister to this need. We began by sending letters to 8,000 Presbyterian pastors 
seeking names of people already abroad, or who were going, and offering to be of 
service to them. We built a list of 1,300 individuals or families related to 
churches abroad, Presbyterian or other. A year ago we had a pilot Institute. 
Not many people who attended were actually going abroad, but they were in touch 
with others who were. This year we are having three Institutes in various parts 
of the country in response to the interest we found. Some of this sort of thing 
will best be done at the denominational level as we can reach individual pastors 
and through them establish contact with overseas people. But certainly a great 
deal of it must be done at the interdenominational level as we coordinate what 
denominations do, and as we seek to minister to people who are already in areas 
where our denomination may not be related, 


There is one aspect of this that may be a surprise to the missionary movement. For 
100 years we have been sending professionals. Even if they were not clergymen, 
they were still professional missionaries. They were employees of the Church and 
therefore unconsciously we taught people that, as far as sur example was concerned, 
the most important role of a Christian was as an employee of the Church. Now, with 
laymen of various professions included in the task, that balance may be put in 
proper perspective. There ought to be a new emphasis within the Church abroad, a 
realization that the Church belongs to the people, not to the clergy, not to its 
paid employees, 


There is also another realization, that might be described as the back-lash. If 
we have several hundred thousand Christian families who in some way become identi- 
fied with the lives of people who have a common faith, but whose differences are 
so great in standards of living, in cultural backgrounds, and those thousands of 
people come back to the United States, it ought to do something to us. 


Japan has the highest income in the Orient. Ours average something over $2,000 

per person per year, Japan's is $275 per person per year. Korea's is $80, Pakis- 
tants $65, Indonesia's $35, JI heard the figures on Ghana the other day - $200 - 
and that may be the highest in Africa. If we become identified with the people 
whose standard of living is at this level, then perhaps we will begin to see the 
kind of life and the kind of temptation in which Christians live here in the United 
States, If Jesus was right and the greatest temptation is that of the rich man, 

and He said it over and over again, then perhaps we will come to see that we who 
live in the United States are residents of-the wealthy suburb that is almost entire- 
ly surrounded by slums, 


If we are to look at our own culture, our own civilization, our own people, and 
expect to have anything to say about what God's message is to our people in our 
time, we will have to take our stand within a world Christian community that is a 
corrective to our own criteria of judgment. Perhaps the greatest thing that can 
happen to us is what can happen as these perspectives come back to us in the United 
States. 


II, Herman Reissig 


This group being somewhat exceptional in its understanding of the matters with 
which we are concerned, I shall speak rather more abruptly than would be wise under 
other conditions, But with respect to the Church!s responsibility for improving 
the quality of our overseas work, we have a problem in the circumstance that our 
efforts must be characterized by two attributes that usually are incompatible -- 
urgent speed and thoughtful thoroughness, 
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The way in which most Americans underestimate the speed of the contemporary world 
revolution is shocking. One wishes, to coin a very bad literative phrase, that 

some of our most prominent politicians would try a little less to make people happy, 
and a little more to make them hep to the appalling speed of social change in our 


time. ¢ 


Tonight, however, I shall concentrate on the long range and depth character of our 
Christian task, Let us examine some of the liabilities of the Church in helping 

to prepare Americans for helpful work overseas. It is important to start from two 
premises. First, no crash program of conferences, seminars, and reading in this 

. field will .ccompensate for long neglect of international affairs in the churches 

and in the general public, Second, the only really satisfactory way to make the 
church what it ought to be abroad is to make it what it ought to be at home. In 
its wider context I would say that the only really objective way to get more in- 
telligent and compassionate Americans abroad is to produce more intelligent and 
compassionate Americans, These two premises, if you accept them, mean that whereas 
from this consultation there ought to spring many practical and immediate programs, 
our consultation will not be as helpful as it ought to be unless we here decide 
that steps must be taken to carry forward that radical examination of our churches, 
including their theology, and of our whole culture, which individuals and groups 
here and there have within the past few years begun. 


Now let me list what seem to me to be some of our most serious liabilities. First 
liability is an individualistic and narrowly spiritualized interpretation of the 
Christian faith, This corruption of a faith that in essence is merciful, but never 
solely individualistic; that is addressed to the whole man because it is founded 
upon the Gospel of the Word made flesh, and not only to his spiritual nature; this 
corruption is still widespread in the United States, if not actually predominant, 
An individualized and spiritualized interpretation of the Christian faith, if so 
limited, must be recognized as sociological nonsense and Christian heresy, A new 
theological movement and the movement we call Christian Social Action are trying to 
correct this situation, but thus far with limited success if we look at the whole 
church spectrum in the United States, 





Now in a contemporary world where social structures, economic, political, cultural, 
new ones and old ones, bad ones and good ones, reach so deep into man's whole being, 
that faith that does not at every step of the way pay attention to social structures 
cannot help us very much and will ultimately be cast aside. As a result of charac- 
teristic teaching in most of our own churches, many Christian business men, governs 
ment workers, missionaries and military personnel working in other countries, 
reflect in word and in deed a faith that is neither true nor relevant. 


Second, American church members share with most other Americans an aversion to 
revolution. In a world where almost all of the people on three continents use the 
word "revolution" either with longing or with pride and joy, we Americans apparently 
prefer the brutal and reactionary order of a Batista to the brutal but possibly 
creative revolution of a Castro. And after long and often painful experience, 
having achieved here in this country a fair measure of order, we Americans find it 
extremely difficult to see that God may speak through the social whirlwind in Asia 
with all its wild and destructive features as well as through the decorum of the 
United States Supreme Court, How can the nations whose main longing is for stabil- 
ity lead a world whose main.longing is for change? Can a nation that wants above 
all to balance the domestic budget without raising taxes really speak to a world 
that can never know settled peace until all the imbalance between rich and poor 
nations is at least partially corrected? That is the imbalance we ought to be 
worrying about, How helpful can Americans be in Asia, Africa, and Latin America, 
however many memoranda we may put in their hands before they leave, when their 

view of people in these countries is necéssarily much like the view of people walk- 
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ing on Fifth Avenue when the viewer 1s standing on the top of the Empire State. 
Building? Can orientation, seminars, and efforts of imagination, and even a large 
pift of grace bridge this gap? : 


By all means let us start where we are and set up many practical programs, but let 
us not fool ourselves, as if by a little earnest work and goodwill we smugly satis- 
fied Americans can make ourselves a light of leading to the bitterly dissatisfied 
peoples of the contemporary world. Identification in the Christian gospel means 
suffering, and for that the American people are scarcely prepared, 


The third liability is really spelling out of one part of the first. Many Christian 
people in this country have a deep-seated suspicion of government and politics. But 
what now in our world is the actual situation? In the industrialized nations, the 
technological revolution, the increase of population, and the urbanization of our 
people, make this negative attitude toward government more than obsolete, they make 
it dangerous, for our problem is not how to keep government out of our affairs, but 
how to make it the responsible servant, the efficient servant, of needs which simply 
cannot be met without government, In the undeveloped countries the welfare of 
people depends even more upon the intelligence and strength of government, The 
characteristic American attitude, therefore, is a serious liability. This attitude 
has its roots in both the political history of the West and, as far as Christians 
are concerned, in our theology. A narrow and essentially unBiblical interpretation 
of how God works in the world puts a plus sign next to any activity carried on with- 
in or by the churches, especially within our own denominations, and a question mark 
behind work done by any secular organization, especially the government, 


Thus when the Point IV program was getting started one of our great missionaries 
published a little pamphlet entitled "Point IV Plus," The whole tone of the pam-~ 
phlet said in effect, Point IV may be alright but if you really want to do Christian 
work abroad, you will do it through the missions of the Church, At a major meeting 
in New Haven following a speech urging pressure on the Congress to vote money for 
foreign aid, a woman stood up and said, "Why do you come up and ask us to support 
government aid? Why don't you urge people to increase their giving to church 
benevolences?" A layman in Texas wrote in a letter just last week, "Let!s promote 
Christian social action, but for goodness! sake, let's keep out of politics and 
economic issues," 


One of our tasks, therefore, both immediate and long range, is to lift up the pro- 
fession of the politician. If any minister or business man curls his lips when he 
says "politician," he ought to be thrown out. Some of you may have read an article 
in the New York Times Magazine two weeks ago by Professor Henry Steel Comminger of 
Solumbia,. His question was, "Why has the United States in our century produced so 
few real statesmen?" This article said that it is because in the United States 

our fundamental philosophy still agrees with Calvin Coolidge -- the business of the 
United States is business, Our great rewards go to business. Perhaps he should 
add now scientists, and when yeu think of what businessmen have accomplished, and 
what scientists are able to do, and the facility with which our young men learn to 
drive incredibly complicated jet airplanes, it almost looks as if the entire re- 
sources of the United States had been channeled narrowly right in those directions, 
and herein may lie the reason for the fact that we do not produce many good politi- 
Clans or statesmen, 


In the fourth place, most Americans, including the people in our churches, have 
such pride in the economic and political work of our American patterns, that they 
can only with great difficulty understand that a person in Iran or Egypt, for 
example, may be devoted to justice and human welfare without wanting to copy either 
our parliamentary system or our free enterprise system. Churches could at this 
point make some contribution to an appropriate humility. The critics remind that 
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prosperity is not solely the result of-our hard work and our initiative, and that 
the so-called backwardness of the undeveloped countries is not a consequence of 
indolence or of the displeasure of Providence. . 


In the fifth place, a serious limitation on the effectiveness of American work in 
many countries is the wholly inadequate idea of Marxism and Communism in the minds 
of most Americans. Communism which is bidding for power in almost every country 
where our people are stationed is for most Americans a diabolical conspiracy to end 
freedom and substitute dictatorship, period] An American going to a position of 
any importance in Asia, Africa, or the Middle East ought, one would think, to be 
able to set forth basic Communist beliefs in such fashion that if a Communist were 
present, he would say, "Yes, that is what I believe." After that, but only after 
that, would the American be quick and qualified to point out the defects of Com- 
munism. I often recall with some amusement that after a group of us had been in 
Southeast Asia for four or five days, two or three members of the group came to me 
and said, "Say, what is this Communism, anyway?" That evening we crowded ourselves 
in our hotel room and went over the fundamentals of Merxism. Some one said, "Huh, 
never have heard of such a thing in my life." Well, how grotesque! To be conduct- 
ing a world-wide struggle against a movement with only the sketchiest idea of what 
the movement is all about. In this important area, the churches have hardly gone 
beyond rhetorical denunciation, 


Sixth, the still living virus of anti-Semitism end the lamentable state of race 
relations in this country are a terrible handicap, Let us make it clear that over 
and over again, he who works for decent inter-faith and inter-racial relations 
anywhere works for peace everywhere, 


Seventh, the serious attention the churches are now beginning to give to inter- 
national affairs will not quickly overcome the results of their long neglect. In 
most of our churches, an occasional sermon renouncing hate, power politics, and 
militarism -- in many churches this has been almost the total contribution to the 
study of foreign affairs, outside of some long range work in the church school and 
perhaps some study in the women's organization. Some of us have been much encour-~ 
aged by the response to the interdenominational emphasis this year on international 
affairs, If the world were not moving so fast, we would be even happy about the 
progress, But now, put on one side our potentiality, including the number of people 
we have access to, and the opportunities we have to work out solutions, and then put 
on the other side the amount of money we are putting into this work! 


Must we not conclude that not yet are American Christians taking world peace and 
justice seriously. For the new local church buiiding and its furnishings as much 
money as the local pocketbook will stand. It will apparently stand quite a lot, 
until one sometimes wonders if the appropriate inscription on the new Church should 
not read, "To the glory of man, and in mockery of God!s justice." While on the 
other side, about one half of one cent per church member is allocated for the 
National Council’s Department of International Affairs, In a country where people 
spent in 1959 two billion, four hundred and seventy-five millions for pleasure 
boats, and in the same year found $150,000,000 for dog wardrobes, collars, coats, 
pajamas -- all the pious church people can scarcely support a mere handful of full 
time workers on international affairs. Well, it does no good to get excited about 
it, but I think we could say to ourselves and to our people, quite frankly, maybe 
we don!t deserve to succeed in preserving our most cherished values. 


And there is another serious liability.we. have in making effective Christian witness 
abroad, in our almost endless proliferation of denominations, I was impressed with 
Dr. Smith!s picture of a growing feeling of One Church -~ it is wonderful, it is 
important -- but I suggest it is not enough so long as we present to the people cf 
Asia and Africa so many different names, different structures, different loyalties, 
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at least subsidiary loyalties. If we in the United States are so complacent about 
the scandal of the divided body of Christ, we may be sure that in India and in 
Africa, they do not forget that this is still a stumbling block to the Cross of 
Christ, 


Well, where do we go from here? I would suggest that a program of action following 
this consultation can be evolved much better from the recommendations of the dis-~ 
cussion groups where many heads were put together, and where they had the benefit 

of what we have already heard at this conference, than from the speeches of individ- 
vals -- at least from anything this individual can say, 


I have only two practical questions for the future, very briefly. First, does not 
this great new responsibility that rests upon the American people and upon the 
churches, new in dimension and to a large extent, in character -~ does not this 
require either an enlarged Department of International Affairs, or some new co- 
related administrative unit? Surely, we're not going to leave this great matter to 
haphazard uncoordinated denominational efforts. Surely we cannot expect the ad hoc 
Committee that set up this consultation to carry on, and surely we are not going 
merely to put another big load on the executives of the present National Council 
departments. 


In the second place, let us ask how we can carry forward the general splendid 
impetus given to the study of international affairs in our churches by the nation- 
wide Program for Peace emphasis, in all the departments of the church!’s life, and 
help our local churches to see that they are not anywhere near matching their 
potentialities with serious and sustained study and action. 


This current situation in our churches seems to me to provide a new commentary on 
one part of the confession so many of us use each Sunday morning -- "We have done 


those things we ought not to have done, and we have left undone those things we 
ought to have done," and, well, how much health is there in us? 
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CONCLUDING REMARKS BY THE CHAIRMAN, BUELL G, GALLAGHER 
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In closing the consultation, Dr, Gallagher indicated that he had held him- 
self in rigorous check during the proceedings, and remarked that this might 
afford an excuse for his making a few concluding remarks, These remarks, 

he indicated, were in the nature of a caveat, intended to call attention to 
the extreme peril which would lie in an wnwitting or uncritical identifica- 
tion of Christianity with Western culture, or of Christianity with American- 
ism. He drew on a chapter of church history to prove his point, citing the 
experience of the church in its first seven centuries. The essence of his 
remarks follows: 


Whenever Christianity has been identified with a particular racial 
or national interest, mankind has been the loser and the church has been 
weakened, The oldest schismatic church of Christendom, once mighty and 
widespread in its power and influence, the Syriac or Nestorian Church, 
is today a pitiful remnant of its former self. At its height of strength, 
this church maintained a series of monastic missions running clear across 
Asia from the Mediterranean to the Pacific. But the Hellenistic church 
and the Roman church had no interest in maintaining contact with this 
Asiatic "heresy." A thousand years later its very existence was unknown 
to the college of cardinals; and today, there are only a few artifacts 
dug up by archaeologists to testify to the once proud strength of this 
Asian outreach, 


The loss of the Asian outreach was the first breach in the circle of 
inclusiveness of Christianity. It was followed by two other catastrophes, 
Out of Constantinople went Greek speaking bishops and priests to govern 
and serve the Coptic church in Egypt. The warfare between the Greeks and 
the Copts was so severe that armed forces were necessary to protect the 
lives of the Greek bishops and priests and to keep them in power. The 
Coptic church was split in two, the Copts contemptuously calling the offi- 
cial church "Melkite" - the Emperor’s church, not their own, And when 
Tslam came to Egypt, the Copts easily struck a bargain with the invaders, 
whereby the property and interests of the Greek church in Fgeypt were given 
to the remnants of the Coptic church which had been under imperial domina- 
tion in return for military aid against the Greeks. Eventually, this weak 
remnant of the Coptic Church succumbed to the pervasive influence of Islam 
with its emphasis on universal brotherhood of all believers, regardless of 
race or nationality. Today, the Coptic Church survives only in its 
missionary outgrowth, in Ethiopia. 


Similarly, cultural and national warfarw split the western church in 
two. From Rome went Latin speaking bishops and priests to rule and direct 
the church in Africa. But Punic speaking Berbers did not take kindly to 
the superior attitudes of their Roman overlords in Christ, A church 
which had become identified with empire could not claim the allegiance of 
colonial peoples, At long last, the church of Rome woke up to its error, 
found a promising young African, ordained him, and put him to work, But 
even as Augustine became the Bishop of Hippo, doom impended., And when 
Islam reached the Roman province of Africa in the seventh century, the 
whole of the African Church apostatized to Islam in a body, leaving only 
the skeletal remains of once glorious cathedrals to testify to the fact 
that there ever had been a Christian church there. 
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But it was from these churches of Egypt and Africa that the early 
church obtained its great giants of thought and leadership -- Origen, 
Tertulian, Arius, Athanasius, and Augustine. Much more significant, 
when the churches of Constantinople and of Rome lost their contacts 
with Christians of Egypt and north Africa, Christianity ceased to be 
an inclusive religion. Subsequently expanding among the pagans of 
Europe, Christianity became.a white man's religion, disregarding the 
residual deposits on the Malabar coast of India and in the high plateaus 
of Ethiopia. The church had gained an empire and lost humanity. 


With the voyages of discovery and the growth of world commerce, 
Buropeans began to.establish themselves as colonial overlords, The New 
World was laid waste by the Conquistidores, in the name of Christ. There 
is no blacker spot on the record of the Caucasian than the two centuries 
of conquest of the North American continent by white Christians who 
slaughtered the Indian in the name of God and religious liberty, calling 
themselves the tribes of Israel and claiming the new land of Canaan as 
their own. Thus, from the seventh century to the nineteenth, twelve 
millenia of identification of Christianity with white Europeans all but 
erased the memory of the earlier, inclusive church of Christ, 


The modern missionary movement brings these former defections into 
sharp focus again. And the planting of Americans in every quarter of 
the globe in larger and larger numbers today accentuates an old dilemma. 
It would be tragic if our present concern for an adequate Christian wit- 
ness on the part of Americans stationed or living abroad were in any way 
to be coupled with a desire to use Christianity as a means of furthering 
American aims and purposes. We want those who go abroad to be good Ameri- 
cans. We also want them to be good Christians. But we do not for one 
moment want them to think -- or let anyone else think -- that Americanism 
and Christianity are the same thing. 
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Summary Report Adopted by the Consultation 


Based_on the Reports of the Five Discussion Groups 


Introduction 
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The written results of this consultation will take three forms: 


1. The reports of the five discussion groups, circulated at the meeting 
to the members of the consultation for their information, 


2. This Summary Report from the five discussion groups, adopted by the 
consultation, 


3. A summary of the consultation as a whole, to include the Summary 
Report, portions of the plenary addresses and other material. 


Because the consultation has been designed primarily to secure concrete 
suggestions regarding appropriate action by the churches, the present statement is 
confined to specific recommendations. These recommendations are based solely on 
proposals agreed upon by one or more of the discussion groups. The valuable sug 
gestions made by the speakers to plenary sessions are incorporated in the recom- 
mendations in so far as they survived the group process! 
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The reports from the groups contain three kinds of important material not 
included (except for a passage noted below) in this summary of recommendations: 


1. Statements of theology and motivation. 


2. Statements describing factually the basic situation of Christian laymen 
overseas to which we are addressing ourselves, including its causes and 
significance, 


3. Hlaborations of practical suggestions which in this statement are 
stripped to the core idea. 


The recommendations are addressed to the National Council of Churches, which 
called the consultation. In most cases, we are not suggesting what unit or units 
of the National Council should assume particular responsibilities, as this is a 
matter for determination through appropriate channels. In some instances, the 
assignment of unit responsibility is fairly obvious; in others, it will call for 
careful study. 


In addressing the National Council, it is our understanding that we are 
addressing its member communions and related Christian bodies, and that the Council 
will determine how these proposals are to be communicated to such bodies. Some 
recommendations also involve government agencies, business corporations, education-~ 
al institutions, civic organizations and other groups with which it is assumed the 
National Council will establish such contact as it may deem necessary in the light 
of actions it takes on the proposals. 


It is understood that these recommendations represent only the present con- 
sultation, and are not to be regarded as actions of the National Council unless and 
until the National Council adopts them, On the other hand, the consultation ex- 
presses its gratitude to the National Council for convening this meeting, and 
believes its findings are in harmony with the concern which animated the Council 
and its member communions in making the consultation possible. 
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By Christian laymen overseas we mean chiefly men and women on government 
assignments, in military service, in business, in the professions and technical 
fields, students and researchers, and tourists. In addition to tourists, the 
present number of Americans living overseas is upwards of 1,500,000, or about 1% 
of the population of the United States, It is expected that. this number of Ameri- 
cans will be living abroad as a relatively permanent fact of international life, 


Qur concern in this consultation is for the. Christian-life-and impact of the 
majority of these Americans overseas who are Christians. We are not speaking 
about American self-interest or Western cultural penetration. Our concern is the 
world community of Christian believers, the Oikumene, transcending nations and 
cultures and races and political loyalties. Hence we affirm (in exception to the 
generalization on the previous page) the following statement which was presented 
by one of the discussion groups to the consultation as a whole: 


A Matter of Faith 





With reverence for the revelation of God in other faiths -~ a reverence 
born of our belief that, nowhere has God left Himself without witnesses; 


With humility born of our knowledge of the extent and tragic consequences 
of our failure, as Christians and so-called Christian nations to practice 
in our personal lives and to express in our collective relationships the 
disciplines, cares and purposes inherent in the Christian revelation; 


We, nonetheless, affirm our basic belief that, through His Son, Jesus 
Christ, God has uniquely entered into the world and revealed His concern 
for Man -- his present lot and his eternal destiny. 


We affirm that complete fulfillment of our response to God's concern for 
the lot and destiny of man waits upon the active commitment of Christians 
who, with humility, not arrogance; with understanding, not prejudices; and, 
most of all, with outreaching love, deserve --~ by the witness of their 
personal lives and their relationships -- to bear. the name of Christian. 


Recommendations 

The following recommendations are groupe in three time spans.. It is proposed 
that beginnings be made immediately for all three categories, but the target periods 
for actual operation of the recommendations are roughly as suggested, It is under- 
stood, of course, that the three periods interpenetrate. 


I, . Immediate activity (a crash program) 
A. For persons now overseas 


1, Churches in America should maintain continuous contact with their 
members overseas, counsel them on their Christian opportunity 
abroad, and utilize them for interpretation when they return to 
their home churches, 


2. Pamphlets and other materials, both denominational and interdenomi- 
national, should. be prepared and circulated to them,. They should 
include brief statements on Christian motivation for lay witness 
and for intelligent, respectful attitudes toward other religions, 


3. Addresses and other information regarding the Christian community 
in their cities and countries should be sent to lay people overseas. 
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Laymen overseas should be apprised of their many potential 
Christian relationships: to national churches, to missionaries, 
to the general public, to indigenous institutions, to special 
business connections, The importance of family and social 
relations should be stressed. 


Laymen should be helped to develop an attitude of mutuality and 
an understanding of their own faith, the faith of others, the 
nature of the world into which they are sent, its particular 
circumstances, and the common human predicament we all share with 
one another. 


Missionaries should be briefed on the opportunities as well as 
the difficulties of working with Christian laymen overseas. 


Missionaries, American pastors, laymen and national Christians 
should be encouraged to welcome new laymen arriving, stress the 
importance of their Christian lay witness, and seek over-all 
coordination of Christian activities in the city or country 
concerned, 


Passenger ships should have able chaplains, who should be 
helped to brief people going overseas concerning their opportuni- 
ties for Christian witness and conduct. 


persons in churches at home 
Local churches should be urged to: 


a. Challenge their members with the new opportunities for service 
overseas and the considerations of Christian vocation involved, 
Special efforts shculd be made to work with employing organiza- 
tions in the recruiting of committed and alert Christian laymen. 


b. Encourage members going overseas to take an active part in the 
work of the church in the country to which they are going. 


c. Put them in touch with persons of experience who can help in 
their orientation. 


d. Orient church members who are going abroad as tourists, inform- 
ing ther of the Christian situation, the location of churches, 
and the importance of their conduct and witness as Christians, 


National denominational and interdenominational bodies should: 


a» Develop materials and information for local churches, with 
special reference to young people and to older laymen with 
particular skills or qualifications in needed areas, including 
those with outstanding gifts of spiritual leadership. Help 
should be given to local churches on recruitment, showing both 
the possibilities and limitations in the number and nature of 
overseas openings for laymen. 


b. Arrange special programs for women to prepare them for the 


opportunities they will have in overseas churches and com- 
munities. 


“BO 


oe) Investigate and list available facilities for orientation, 
such as; 


1) Training centers and institutes 





2) Courses at universities 
3) Written materials 


d, Establish orientation programs in strategic regions of the 
United States, utilizing the good experience of the Stony Point, 
_ New York, conference, and the regional institutes being organs 
“ized by the United Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 


e. Place high-grade interpretive articles on Christian laymen 
overseas in national magazines, 


ff. Develop programs to utilize the experience of Americans 
returning from overseas work and where necessary to assist 
them in re-adaptation to American life, 


ge Utilize the presence in the United States of United Nations 
personnel and over thirty thousand overseas students in order 
to interpret the Christian faith to them and to help prepare 
them to work closely with American and other Christians in 
their home countries, 


3, The National Council of Churches should develop a major, concen- 
trated and simultaneous effort by all its units and member 
denominations to focus attention on the importance of all the 
suggestions arising from this consultation and elsewhere on this 
subject. .It is noted that the next annual theme in the coordinated 
Missionary Education program is "Into All the World Together," and 
that this provides an opportunity to interpret the responsibility 
of Christian laymen overseas, — 





TI. Intermediate program (one to five years) 


Ce 


A. For persons now overseas 


The National Council should explore the Se eee of sy 
activities as: 


a. Specific literature for laymen and families, with special 
materials for wives and children, 


b. Procedures for contact and cooperation with indigenous 
churches, National Christian Councils, missionary agencies, 
Church World Service, YMCA and YWCA, overseas chaplains, 
lay Christian movements and other Christian organizations, 
institutions and leaders, 


c, Special arrangements for the wives and families of personnel 
abroad to cooperate closely with military chaplains and mili- 
tary-related organizations in the interest of Christian life 
and witness, 
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d. Establishment of retreat centers, institutes and in-service 
training for Christian laymen overseas, 


e. Furnishing contacts and letters of introduction to laymen 
abroad, 


f. Developing ways to meet needs of special groups such as 
military personnel and their dependents, and persons who 
have not had any organized program of Christian orientation, 


g. Encouraging overseas churches --~ American and indigenous -- 
to accept and assist laymen in serving effectively. 


B, For persons in churches at home 


l. 


oe 


Ts 


Develop research projects that will discover the resources and 
gaps for better stimulation and preparation of potential overseas 
laymen; include possibilities open to local pastors to help such 
persons. 


Develop a referral system by denominations for transfers of 
persons to churches abroad, involve laymen's organizations of 
the churches in challenging laymen to see their responsibility 
for Christian witness in their work overseas, and develop a 
program of pastoral counselling for overseas laymen before they 
go and after they are abroad, 


Place more stress on recruitment in light of the true nature of 
the church as Oikumene and the basic task of the laity. 


Urge the Commission on Missionary Education to develop a basic 
study book on Christian Laymen Overseas and if it deems such to 
be desirable, a full-scale study theme in this area. 


Interpret to all laymen in the churches the present world situa- 
tion in light of the Christian faith and in order to encourage 
informed lay witness both at home and abroad that is relevant to 
the great world issues of our time, 


Explore the possibility for interpretation through Broadcasting 
and Films. 


Establish a regular, systematic and coordinated interdenomina- 
tional and denominational program of orientation and training of 
prospective overseas laymen, utilizing existing institutions. 
Include such areas as: theology for laymen, basic elements in 
the contemporary world situation such as rapid social change, 
nationalism, the ethnic element, etc., comparative religions, 

the Christian situation in the countries concerned, opportunities 
and problems faced by laymen for witness overseas, basic chal- 
lenges to Christianity including its successes and failures at 
home, and communism abroad. A suggested regular publication is 
the bi-monthly Practical Anthropology, edited by William Smalley, 
American Bible Society. 


Develop internships for young people to test their fitness for 
Christian service overseas, 
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9. Churches should give greater recognition to service by their 
ministers in Union Churches and other ecumenical projects as 
being within the proper ministry of the church, and should 
encourage them to accept calls to such ministries. 


10. Church members who are going overseas should be encouraged to 
make open avowal of their Christian convictions in overseas 
situations, while striving for a sympathetic understanding of 
the faiths of others. 


11. They should be prepared to identify themselves economically 
with the people of the country in which they are to work to 
the point of self-denial in comparison with American standards 
of ‘living, 


12, Recognizing that personnel involved in government services 
represent the religious pluralism of the American community, 
we recommend that the National Council of Churches seek a tri- 
faith consensus for the establishment of parallel religious 
orientation programs, to which persons being trained in govern- 
ment orientation programs could be referred, For Protestants 
we suggest two-day week-end sessions approximately once a month 
sponsored interdenominationally. If such consensus is not 
reached, we propose that special arrangements be made for 
orientation of Protestants, 


13. The churches should also be encouraged to cooperate with and 
participate in other orientation and training projects of which 
they approve, such as the existing university and foundation 
programs represented by personnel in this consultation, the 
proposed Ellis Island scheme and others. 


1h. Use should be made of nationals from abroad in the orientation 
programs in the U.S.A, | 


TII, Long-Range Program (continuing activity) | 


A. 


Develop and conserve a sound balance in all activities between the 
denominational and interdenominational approaches; determining which 
projects are better suited to each approach; securing maximum agree- 
ment on all plans; and maintaining over-all coordination without 
restricting freedom of initiative, 


Educate seminary students on the rapid and basic changes in the world 
and in the missionary situation as it confronts the ecumenical church, 
with special reference to laymen, Stress the fact that more laymen 
will be living and working abroad, and that they have a high visibility 
to nationals as representatives of the Christian religion. 


Educate the local parish on the same, and assist the minister to inter- 
pret it to his people. 


Strengthen and encourage a Christian education program at all levels 
which will prepare Christians for witnessing in the present world of 
rapid change, including situations of other countries and other faiths. 
Inculcate understanding of the church, its mission in the world, its 
responsibility in relation to peace and justice, and the importance of 
Christian vocation and witness at home and abroad. 
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Establish long-range exchange programs of Christian laymen, includ- 
ing youth and students, 


Encourage a larger number of qualified persons to enter overseas 
service as a Christian vocation; develop materials and programs 
to this end. 


Develop a Fellowship of Christian Travellers, and organize guided 
study tours. 


Develop a fellowship of Christians who are living overseas, 


Encourage maximum support by the churches of all enterprises that 
support the World Christian Mission and world understanding, 


Make provision in the National Council of Churches for sustained 
and coordinated attention to all issues related to Christian Lay- 
men Overseas, 


Recognize that Christian laymen overseas are products of the total 
Christian church; that the attempt to assist them abroad in their 
concepts and practice of the Christian faith must be approached as 

a part of the task of the church everywhere to develop a deep under- 
standing of Christian vocation; and that their witness overseas is 
an expression of the Priesthood of all believers as members of the 
Christian community wherever it is found, 
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